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LONDON LANDOWNERS, LONDON IMPROVEMENTS, AND THE 
HOUSING OF THE POOR. 


Tnose who knew London twenty-five 
years ago, and still more those whose 
knowledge extends to an_ earlier 
period, cannot but admit that the 
town has undergone a _ wonderful 
change. Where narrow and incon- 
venient thoroughfares with dingy 
houses existed, wide and noble streets, 
lined with palatial dwellings, are to 
be seen. The mud banks of the 
Thames have vanished, and are re- 
placed by probably the noblest em- 
bankment and roadway in the world. 
The horse-killing dip of Holborn 
valley has been levelled by that won- 
derful example of engineering and 
constructive skill—the Holborn Via- 
duct. Upon the filthy purlieus of 
Smithfield Market stands a handsome 
and commodious meat market. The 
new Law Courts cover a site worse 
in aspect than even the adjacent Clare 
Market; and upon the site of rook- 
eries, where criminals sought and 
often found refuge from their pur- 
suers, and into which even the police 
feared to enter, justice now sits en- 
throned. The narrow and traffic-laden 
streets of the city are gradually being 
widened, and adorned by the erection 
of stately buildings. The market 
gardens of Kensington and Earl’s 
Court are covered with mansions and 
palaces ; while north and south, east 
and west, London has been extending 
itself in all directions, reaching from 
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Hammersmith on the west to Strat- 
ford on the east, and from Highgate 
in the north to Sydenham far south— 
the most marvellous city in the world 
—‘‘a province,” in fact, “ covered with 
houses.” These vast improvements, 
attended as they undoubtedly have 
been with manifold advantages to the 
whole community, have entailed an 
enormous expenditure, and a vast 
burden has been imposed upon the 
ratepayers. The municipal debt of 
London is at the present time over 
twenty-three millions sterling, to 
which, if we added water and light, 
matters which have been taken over 
by other large municipalities—and 
the purchase of the interest of 
the water companies cannot much 
longer be delayed—we should increase 
this obligation to very little short 
of seventy millions sterling. While 
these improvements have most un- 
questionably proved advantageous to 
the whole community in making life 
more enjoyable, in securing that splen- 
did system of drainage and improved 
sanitation which has made London, 
taken altogether, one of the healthiest 
and cleanest cities of the kingdom, 
there is a class who have derived 
especial benefit from this great outlay 
of what we may call public expendi- 
ture, and that is the landowners of 
London. Properties whose rentals 
twenty years ago were represented by 
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hundreds are now productive of thou- 
sands. The landlords have thus been 
enormously enriched by casting an 
undue burden upon the inhabitants at 
large, and they have escaped their fair 
share of the liability whilst they enjoy 
to the full the advantages. The whole 
weight of the burden of local taxation 
in the metropolis falls upon the occu- 
pier, and the escape of the landowner 
is one of those erying evils which must 
before long find a remedy, or prove a 
serious menace to the highest interests 
of the town. Mr. Fawcett in a debate 
on the Public Works Loans Bill in 
1875, put forward the injustice of this 
in a very clear manner. 


“ What,” he said, ‘‘ was the present position 
of local taxation? The great increase in the 
local taxation had been carried chiefly by per- 
poy calling new rates into existence, and 

e would prove how peculiarly unjust was the 
system of throwing every shilling of the capital 
and interest of loans for public works upon 
occupiers and not upon owners. He would 
take the Artizans’ Dwellings Bill as an illus- 
tration of his proposition. The Home Secre- 
tary said that although the Bill would in the 
first instance involve a considerable charge in 
order to carry it into execution, yet the rate- 
payers would be ultimately remunerated and 
compensated even in a pecuniary sense. Ad- 
mitting that statement to be truly accurate, 
what did it amount to? Supposing 600,000/. 
were required to be raised in order to provide 
dwellings for the working classes, it must be 
borrowed on the principle that the whole of 
the money, principal and interest, should be 
repaid in twenty-one years. To do that it would 
be necessary to impose a shilling rate, the re- 
sult being that at the end of that term the 
municipality would, according to the supposi- 
tion of the Home Secretary, find itself in pos- 
session of a property worth 800,0007. But 
every shilling of the additional rate would 
have been paid by the occupiers, while not a 
single farthing would have been contributed 
by the owners of the buildings or the owners 
of the land on which they stood. If, then, 
the occupiers had given to the municipality a 
property worth $00,000/. the rates would be 
reduced ; if the rates were reduced, the rents 
would be raised ; and it came to this—that 
the occupier of a house would be rated in order 
to enable the owner ultimately to put the 
money into his own pocket in the form of in- 
creased rent. It was difficult to imagine any- 
thing which involved a greater infringement of 
the principles of financial justice. There could 
be no doubt that, if for the sake of effecting 
any improvement, money was borrowed and a 
new rate was imposed to pay the principal and 


interest of the loan, every shilling of the rate 
would be paid by the occupiers as distinguished 
from the owners of farms, houses, and business 
premises.” 


Nothing can be truer than this, and 
hence it has come to pass that in 
placing the burden for improve- 
ments upon the ratepayers who are 
only occupiers, the landlords have 
their properties improved, and their 
incomes increased at the cost of the 
inhabitants at large, and they are not 
called upon in any way to contri- 
bute whilst they ultimately come in 
for the sole benefit of the expenditure, 
This should not be so, and it is 
grievously unfair to the ratepayers 
that it should be permitted to be so. 
It is altogether a one-sided arrange- 
ment in which the interests of the 
many have to be burdened for the 
ultimate benefit of the favoured few, 
and the proposal adopted by Mr. 
Goschen’s Select Committee upon local 
taxation in 1870, “ that it is expedient 
to make owners as well as occupiers 
directly liable for a certain proportion 
of the rates,” is one that commends 
itself not only as sound in policy but 
just in principle, and one that must be 
conceded and acted upon when Parlia- 
ment comes to deal with the subject 
of Local Taxation. 

It is therefore true to say that while 
London improvements tend to make 
the condition of the town better, the 
landlords or owners derive large 
pecuniary advantages to- which they 
really are not entitled. The value of 
their property has been enormously 
increased, not by any act of their own, 
but at the expense of the inhabitants 
at large. 

While our great landowners are thus 
enabled to derive princely revenues 
from their metropolitan possessions, 
what have they done in return to the 
community? The answer is distress- 
ing, for it portrays a selfishness which 
is lamentable. For, if the truth is 
told, they have done nothing to ad- 
vance the interests of the people. Not 
a school or a museum, not a library or 
mechanics’ institute, have they pre- 
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sented out of all their wealth. They 
drain the utmost farthing they can. 
When any great improvement scheme 
touches their possession, they stand 
out for the utmost compensation, as 
if their interests were sacrificed instead 
of being enhanced by such improve- 
ments. Without any wish unduly to 
mention names, the conduct of the 
Marquis of Salisbury with regard to 
the proposed improvements through 
Soho must be well in the recollection 
of the reader, while for an example of 
pure selfishness one need only point 
out that enclosure within high walls 
at the western end of the Victoria 
Embankment, erected by the Duke of 
Buccleuch and others. It may safely 
be said that if the Thames Embank- 
ment were constructed at this day, 
that large space of ground, which was 
mainly reclaimed from the muddy ooze 
of the Thames at the public expense, 
would not have been permitted to be 
claimed and enclosed by any private 
individuals, dukes or others. Twenty 
years hence it is very doubtful if such 
an enclosure will be tolerated, and 
lucky indeed will the owners be if 
they receive compensation for what 
they ought never to have enjoyed. A 
writer in the Pall Mall Gazette a short 
time ago did well to call the attention 
of the public to this greedy selfishness 
of our London landowners. It is sorry 
work, to say the least, that for the 
purpose of establishing a few drinking 
fountains in the metropolis, an appeal 
should have to be made annually to 
the charitable ; and it is strange that 
such appeals should be made by one 
who derives one of the largest incomes 
from metropolitan house property. If 
we compare the conduct of London 
landowners with the noble munificence 
of such men as Sir Francis Crossley, 
Sir Titus Salt, Josiah Mason, Mark 
Firth, and others of that class, who 
out of their wealth have given largely 
to the towns from which they derived 
that wealth, it is much to their dis- 
credit. In the London of to-day we 
have no such citizens as those named. 
London of old produced many noble 


examples of that sort; but in recent 
times, with one notable exception, the 
metropolis has had to provide for it- 
self. That exception, it need hardly 
be said, was the late George Peabody 
—an American citizen, who out of his 
wealth, and in gratitude to the town 
in which that wealth had been mainly 
acquired, made a gift which will hand 
his name down to posterity as one of 
the greatest benefactors of the poor 
of London. Our great landowners in 
London would do well to follow such 
a worthy example. Their right to 
enjoy the wealth derivable from this 
aggregation of people upon their pro- 
perty should be accompanied on their 
part with some acknowledgments that 
property has its duties as well as its 
privileges. One thing is perfectly 
clear, that the policy which has 
hitherto prevailed, whereby the costs 
of improvements are thrown solely on 
the occupiers, will not long outlive its 
exposure. 

With the exception of the drainage 
system, which was carried out over 
the entire metropolis, the improve- 
ments to which we have referred 
have been generally confined to the 
central and west districts of London, 
where the wealthier classes of the 
community dwell, except so far as 
regards certain main streets. There 
are many parts of London which have 
scarcely undergone any improvement 
at all during the last twenty-five years. 
In the more favoured west-end divi- 
sion, where the town is comparatively 
new, wide streets are the rule, and the 
requirements of the Building and 
Public Health Acts are observed. 
Elsewhere the improvements are con- 
fined to the main thoroughfares. And 
one grave result arising from this 
widening and improving of the main 
arteries of communication is the fact 
that the picture it presents to the eye 
of the mere passer-by is fair, while it 
shuts out from our view the dismal, 
overcrowded, and unhealthy areas lying 
behind, and it is only those who travel 
out of the great thoroughfares, who 
go into the bye-ways, the courts and 
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alleys of this metropolis, that fully 
realise how little has been done, how 
much there remains to do, and how 
dangerously close together are wealth 
and poverty, light and darkness, com- 
fort and utter squalor. 

In an article for a magazine for 
general readers, it would be probably 
out of place to dwell at any great 
length, or with any detail, upon the 
state in which tens of thousands of our 
labouring poor are housed. The de- 
tails are profoundly revolting. But it 
is necessary to give some idea of the 
state of things—and those who require 
more information can seek it by 
studying the reports of the Medical 
Officers of Health, and visiting the 
localities indicated. They will then 
see that human beings have to 
dwell, children have to be reared 
and brought up, in habitations in 
which humane persons would not 
kennel their dogs, into which the 
sunlight never penetrates, in which 
the atmosphere is mephitic, and 
where the most ordinary sanitary 
arrangements are absolutely absent. 
Many such areas exist throughout 
London, the owners of which com- 
prise ecclesiastical bodies, corporate 
bodies, and some of the principal 
landowners, men high in the state 
and in society. Thousands of families 
have to dwell in single rooms of the 
most wretched description and in the 
most wretched condition, wanting all 
that conduces to health of body or 
mind, and where the moral existence 
is necessarily and unspeakably de- 
graded. 

This is the description of one 
wretched quarter, as given in evi- 
dence before the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons in 1881, by a 
sanitary inspector for Whitechapel :-— 
‘A more deplorable state of things 
could not possibly exist. The houses 
are in a very dirty condition. Some 
of them are entirely without privy 
accommodation, and in other cases the 
privies are so dilapidated and filthy as 
to render them unfit for use. In some 
cases there is no water supply; in 


others the fittings are so defective that 
the water flows over, and the yards 
are flooded in consequence of the 
drains being defective. [The closets 
having been taken down in some cases] 
the tenants are left without any ac- 
commodation, and they have to go 
wherever they can to find a conveni- 
ence. In some cases the soil is thrown 
into the streets.” 

In the Borough this is a description 
given by the medical officer :—“ There 


was a large court, and there were cer-- 


tain privies in the court, and most of 


the privies were occupied as stables: 


for the costermonger’s donkeys—one 
place being retained for the use of the 
whole population that is in this small 
square.” 

In Limehouse Mr. Rogers, the me- 
dical officer, found “in one house the 
water-closet was in a cupboard—the 
sanitary conveniences were terrible.” 
And hundreds of other sickening and 
revolting cases could be quoted if 
necessary. 

These are simply fever dens, and 
the fruitful breeding ground of disease, 
dangerous to the entire community. It 
is in such places that epidemics break 
out, and as diseases of this kind do 
not stop where they begin, the health 
of the whole community is constantly 
menaced by the existence of such 
rookeries. From a mere selfish point 
of view their effacement is therefore 
desirable, to say nothing of the salva- 
tion it would bring to the helpless 
poor, who are mainly the victims. The 
rate of mortality in these insanitary 
districts is terrible. In Brown Bear 
Alley, Limehouse, we are told while 
the average mortality rate for the 
whole district was 23-9 per 1,000, the 
death-rate here was 50 per 1,000 in 
1874. In another rookery in White- 
chapel, while for the whole district the 
rate of mortality was 26°4 per 1,000, 
the death-rate on an average of three 
years was 33:4 per 1,000, not counting 
the deaths that occurred in infirmaries 
and hospitals, into which the sickly 
were frequently removed. Another 
medical oflicer—for St. George’s-in- 
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the-East—states that in one year he 
had a return showing the number of 
deaths from zymotic diseases in the 
entire parish to have been 115 ; of that 
twenty-two were in the lower district 
alone—a very insanitary district— 
giving one-fifth of the whole parish, 
when in reality the population of that 
district is only one-thirtieth of the 
parish. The infant mortality is per- 
fectly appalling. The poor babes 
wither away, and with their dismal 
surroundings have not a chance for 
life. The death-rate of infants under 
one year is frightful; and those who 
survive are emaciated and stunted. 
We are told that tadpoles will not 
develop into frogs without sunlight. 
In the same way these poor babes 
from their very birth are stunted, and 
grow sicklier and sicklier until death 
overtakes them. 

In permitting such a state of things 
the whole community are responsible 
for a terrible sacrifice of human lives, 
and for consigning to a state of misery 
which words cannot portray tens of 
thousands of wretched human beings. 
And it is not merely the physical 
character of the people that suffers 
grievously : their moral character can- 
not help being vitiated. How is it 
possible to be otherwise when human 
beings are penned together in over- 
crowded dens regardless of age or sex? 

Conscious of the evils arising from 
this overcrowding of the poor some 
efforts have been made by a few phil- 
anthropists and others to provide 
fitter habitations for the working 
classes. Foremost, of course, in this 
category stands the Peabody ‘Trust, 
who have erected numerous blocks of 
buildings in various parts of the 
metropolis, in which are housed many 
thousands of people, under circum- 
stances where the decencies of life 
can be observed, and with the utmost 
advantage to the moral and material 
interests of those who have been fortu- 
nate enough to secure for themselves 
the position of tenants of the Trust. 
A commercial enterprise by a company, 
of which Sir Sydney Waterlow is chair- 


man, has built at Bethnal Green several 
extensive blocks, in which a large 
number of the better class of the 
poor, such as mechanics and artizans, 
are housed ; and this has given proof, 
if proof were needed, that as a mere 
matter of commercial enterprise, apart 
altogether from the higher considera- 
tions whichsurround any system for the 
better housing of the poor, it affords 
a safe investment to those who have 
money to lay out. Sir Sydney Water- 
low’s Company pays a handsome divi- 
dend, although it lets its suites of 
rooms at a weekly rental well within 
the power of the better sort of our 
labouring classes. The Peabody Trust, 
also, although it undoubtedly has to a 
certain extent the element of a charity 
about it, is so well managed that it 
yields the interest upon the capital 
which the trustees resolved upon. 
The large blocks of fit dwellings 
erected by these bodies are eagerly 
sought after by the working classes, 
and rooms are never empty beyond a 
week or two at a change of tenancy, 
which shows that the poor themselves 
are anxious for better habitations and 
gladly avail themselves thereof. It 
is the greatest calumny imaginable to 
say that the poor prefer to infest the 
slums. And it is perfectly astounding 
to read in the evidence taken by the 
Select Committee of the House of 
Commons upon the Artizans’ Dwell- 
ings Act Amendment Bill in 1881 the 
statement made by Mr. Ashby, a mem- 
ber of the Commissioners of Sewers of 
the City of London, that “the poor 
people cannot endure the fresh air. 
We have such an extraordinary class 
of people to deal with—they will not 
thrive in the fresh air, they want to 
be in dirt.” Such a statement is 
utterly indefensible, and without any 
foundation in fact. 

The legislature has shown its desire 
to provide better and healthier habi- 
tations for the poor by its action in 
passing the various Public Health 
Acts, and as regards the metropolis, 
more especially by passing Mr. 
Torrens’s Artizans’ Dwellings Act 
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1868, and Mr. Cross’s Artizans’ 
and Labourers’ Dwellings Act 1875. 
The motive and the object of these 
two last named statutes were most 
excellent. By Mr. Torrens’s Act .of 
1868 power was given to vestries 
and district boards to deal with in- 
dividual cases of houses which had 
become, by dilapidation and want 
of sanitary arrangements, unfit for 
human habitation. But strange to 
say, the local authorities permitted it 
to remain almost a dead letter. In 
1874, Sir Ughtred Kay Shuttleworth 
called the pointed attention of Parlia- 
ment to the question of the housing of 
the poor in a speech of very marked 
ability and power, and he extracted 
from Mr. Secretary (now Sir Richard) 
Cross a pledge to deal with the matter 
at the first opportunity, and the pro- 
mise was faithfully kept by the pre- 
paration and introduction at the next 
Session of the Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Bill which became the Act 
of 1875. While Mr. Torrens’s Act 
was limited in its scope to individual 
cases, Mr. Cross’s Act enabled the 
local authorities, which in London was 
the Metropolitan Board of Works and 
the City Corporation, to deal with 
large areas wherever the medical 
officers of health represented any area 
owing to overcrowding, closeness, and 
want of light and sanitary requisites, 
to be unhealthy and insanitary. 

Very soon after the passing of the 
Act, several representations were 
made by medical officers to the Board 
of Works and the Corporation respect- 
ing areas which in their opinion 
should come under the operation of 
the Act, and in consequence thereof 
several sites were selected for con- 
demnation, and these in time were 
acyuired and cleared of the wretched 
dwellings that existed upon them. 
In the City, in Whitechapel, in St. 
Giles, and Bermondsey, large areas 
were thus acquired for the purpose of 
securing healthier homes for the work- 
ing classes. 

Unfortunately, however, the Act 
proved to be cumbrous in its ma- 


chinery, and so costly in its operation, 
that it became manifest in a very 
short time that if put into opera- 
tion upon any very large scale, 
it would involve a very large expen- 
diture of public money, and add con- 
siderably to: the burden of the rate- 
payers. And hence it gave rise to so 
much hostile criticism that it became 
to a certain extent unpopular in a 
very short time. 

The rock upon which Mr. Cross’s 
Act came to grief was its false prin- 
ciple of compensation to the owners of 
the properties which had been allowed 
to become condemnable as unfit for 
habitation. It is true that the arbi- 
trators appointed to decide the ques- 
tion of compensation— Sir Henry 
Hunt in the first instance, and after 
him Mr. Rodwell, Q.C.—extended to 
the principle of compensation an in- 
terpretation which was never con- 
templated, which, in fact, was endea- 
voured to be guarded against. Mr. 
Faweett at the time pointed out 
the outlay which the Act would 
involve, with its market value of 
compensation :— 

** Under the Act of 1868, which was now in 
force, if a house was condemned as being unfit 
for human habitation, the owner was punished 
by receiving for it the minimum rate of com- 
pensation ; but ander this Bill, when a house 
was condemned, the owner was to be compen- 
sated on a principle which would give him the 
very amount that he could realise. The Bill 
said that the owner of a house must be com- 
pensated at the market pricé of his property, 
and in calculating the market price an ele- 
ment which they would have to take into con- 
sideration would be the income which the 
house was yielding at the present time. It 
was perfectly notorious that the more disgrace- 
ful, the more overcrowded, and the more de- 
ficient was the state of many of these houses, 
the larger was the income they yielded, and 
the ratepayers therefore would see their money 
lavishly paid to owners who had allowed their 
property to fall into such a condition that it 
had to be condemned as unfit for human habi- 
tation.” 

The result of this principle of com- 
pensation in a very short time involved 
the Metropolitan Board in a very large 
loss, for the amount which they had to 
pey for compensation was utterly out 
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of proportion to what they were 
obliged to sell the sites at for artizans’ 
dwellings, and a loss of over half a 
million in a short time rather alarmed 
the ratepayers. How, therefore, came 
it to pass that so large a compensation 
was given to persons who had no claim 
to liberal treatment? This was the 
pertinent question put by Lord Cam- 
perdown in a speech of his in the 
House - of Lords in 1879, and he 
answered it in this way :— 


“Tn the first place, the sums paid to them 
were out of all proportion to the sums even- 
tually obtained by the sale of the sites. 
Again, these bad houses were very densely 
populated ; but where proper houses were 
erected fewer tenants could be accommodated, 
and the money received for rent was conse- 
quently less. . . . It was said the Board had 
taken these properties at a fair market value. 
If that was so, there was some defect in the 
working of the Act. He did not object toa 
purchase at ‘a fair market value,’ but what 
was that fair market value? It seemed as 
though the Board had purchased the property 
not according to the actual value of the indi- 
vidual house, but had taken the rents paid by 
the tenantry, and given so many years’ pur- 
chase upon them. It seemed to him that the 
proper course of proceeding would have been 
to consider these houses as condemned nui- 
sances, which must be removed under the 
Nuisances Removal Act, and paid for them 
accordingly. He had no hesitation in saying 
that the effect (of the working of the Act up 
to that time) had been to establish and en- 
courage a trade in those houses which were 
unfit for habitation. It was notorious that 
persons had been paid for such houses very 
much larger sums than they could have 
obtained in the open market, and therefore it 
might be taken for granted that in case of the 
other schemes which had not then been sanc- 
tioned, a considerable trade in this class of 
houses would be established.” 


In fact, when schemes under the Act 
were propounded there arose a regular 
trade in these unhealthy habitations, 
and a system of fraud was practised 
upon the arbitrators, who in calculat- 
ing the compensation to be awarded 
gave effect to the element of rent. 
Rents much in excess of what had 
been received were stated to have been 
received, and rent-books were manu- 
factured wholesale with the view to 
deceive and mislead the arbitrators, 
and to secure a higher compensation. 


The landlords crammed human beings 
into these wretched dens, and the 
greater the overcrowding and the more 
wretched the buildings, the greater 
was the difficulty of obtaining them 
on any reasonable terms, 

There would really be no hardship, 
no injustice at all, so far as we can 
conceive, especially when regard is 
paid to the principles already adopted 
by the Legislature in many matters 
affecting morality, sobriety, and the 
public health—there would be no novel 
infringement upon the rights of pro- 
perty—if Parliament were to insist that 
when owners of inhabited houses per- 
mitted their property to become liable 
to be condemned as unfit for human 
habitation and detrimental to the 
public health, they should be called 
upon to demolish the same, remove 
from the surface the materials, and 
rebuild thereupon a building to house 
as many as had been displaced, to the 
satisfaction of the local authority, and 
that upon his failing to do so after a 
reasonable lapse of time after notice, 
the ground should be acquired by the 
local authority at a value based solely 
on the ground itself, if indeed absolute 
forfeiture should not be demanded. 

It may be said that this would 
amount to confiscation of property. 
Confiscation appears to us to be a 
word which invariably rises to the 
surface when any great reform affect- 
ing the propertied class is proposed, 
and nothing is easier than to raise up 
this bugbear to frighten timid people. 
But confiscation in one form or an- 
other is really very frequently in- 
volved in legislative action. In this 
country there is no such thing as abso- 
lute right of property. The old Roman 
legal maxim, cujus est solum ejus est 
usque ad celum, although in a 
measure engrafted upon our law, has 
no real force in this country. But 
apart from that, we have so frequently 
interfered with the rights of property, 
and have imposed conditions upon the 
possession of property, the breach of 
which may entail forfeiture, that 
there is really nothing very new or 
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very startling in the proposal that 
Parliament should insist upon certain 
things being done by landowners as a 
condition for their possession of land. 
Moreover, the right of an individual 
to enjoy his own property is limited 
by an obligation which has the force 
of law, that he must so use it as to 
cause no injury or prejudice to his 
neighbour. If this is so with regard 
to an individual neighbour, all the 
more strongly should it be so with 
regard to an adjacent community of 
people. Lord Camperdown, in the 
speech to which we have already made 
some reference, approached very near 
to the true remedy against this undue 
compensation for unhealthy dwellings, 
when he had the courage to suggest 
that they might pass an Act requiring 
the Nuisances Removal Act to be put 
in force with an adequate penalty, and 
when he questioned the justice of 
owners of houses which are a source 
of plague and disease, and a disgrace to 
a civilised community, being allowed 
to make profit out of the letting of 
such places for human habitation. This 
view accords with the opinion of many 
of the witnesses examined before the 
Select Committee upon the Act in 
1881, and if we may judge by some 
questions put by Sir Richard Cross, the 
author of the Act, it would appear as 
if he also were of opinion that the 
owners of such dwellings should re- 
ceive no very liberal treatment—in 
fact, that Parliament should by an 
Act declare specifically what compen- 
sation should be given, if at all— 
implying necessarily that there may 
be cases in which absolute forfeiture 
even might with justice be declared. 
The Artizans’ Dwellings Act of 
1875 clearly has involved certain con- 
siderable losses which eventually fall 
upon the ratepayers of the metropolis, 
and for this reason it has undergone a 
certain amount of unfriendly criticism. 
But the object of the Act is a matter 
which should not be viewed as a mere 
commercial transaction, nor should it 
be measured by the strict rules of 
political economy. Even, however, 


were it so, it can, we think, be de- 
fended. The construction of healthful 
dwellings for the poor will prove in 
the result absolutely advantageous to 
the material prosperity of the com- 
munity in the saving of life, in the 
prevention of the spread of epidemics 
and diseases, the burden of which, in 
case of any serious outbreak, would 
have to be borne by the ratepayers, 
and therefore it will, in our opinion, 
be an expenditure well justified by 
the result, and so prove a matter per- 
haps of profit rather than loss. 

Mr. Vigers, the surveyor of the Pea- 
body Trust, gave it as his opinion, an 
opinion with which we entirely agree, 
“that it is very well worth the while of 
the public to face the work and do it— 
it is a great benefit to us all, and a 
great benefit to the working popula- 
tion, for I have a very strong creed 
upon that point that it is simply a 
waste of money to educate the grow- 
ing population and send them to live 
in such miserable dens as they have 
been obliged to live in. I think the 
Act of 1875 has done a great service, 
and those who do not believe in it 
now will live to believe in it, and that 
it will be a great public good.” 

ut it is essential that. the land- 
owners should bear their fair share of 
the burden, and that the occupiers 
should not be called upon to make 
undue sacrifices for the ultimate en- 
richment of the owners. 

When our working classes are pro- 
perly housed, a great change will come 
over the community, and as long as 
they live as they have now to do there 
lurks a real; danger which may in- 
volve society in an overwhelming 
overthrow. This danger is not fanci- 
ful, it is real, and it is far wiser that 
we should fully understand it in time. 
It is perfectly certain that the rising 
generation, who are being educated 
and enlightened, will not tolerate what 
their fathers have done ; they will be- 
come conscious of their own power, 
and if their best interests are neg- 
lected by those in authority, they will 
secure for themselves that which it 
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would have been better to have 
granted them. The condition of the 
poor, and the existence of so much 
misery, is a danger which menaces 
society as a whole. 

Crime, immorality, and degradation 
certainly prevail to a very grievous 
extent in this great metropolis, but 
speaking with some experience of this 
dark side of our community, and 
making reasonable allowance for their 
wretched condition, their debasing sur- 
roundings, the miseries they have to 
undergo, the straitened poverty which 
they have to bear, we may safely say 
that our wonder is not at the amount 
of crime and degradation which exists, 
but at the fact that it is not infinitely 
worse. Indeed the virtues of the poor 
cannot fail to impress itself more and 
more upon those who are in any de- 
gree conversant with them, or who 
come into contact with them. The 
hardships they endure without com- 
plaint or murmur, the absence from 
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Tue following preface to the edition of 
the European Messenger will explain 
the origin of the pieces below :— 


Ivan Ssergejewitch Turgenief, in 
accordance with our request, has given 
us his permission to present to our 
readers the fleeting thoughts, fancies, 
and impressions, which he, from time 
to time, has noted amid the varied 
scenes of daily life—his own, as well 
as others—during the past five years, 
and which he has committed to paper. 
For these, as for many others, no place 
was found in the already completed 
and published works of the author. 
They form a collection in themselves, 
and the author has, meanwhile, selected 
fifty fragments from among them. 

At the conclusion of the letter 
which accompanied the sheets now 


their home-life of every element of 
comfort, the pestilential places in 
which they have to dwell, their 
struggles against adversity, their ever- 
eager readiness to extend what aid 
they can to the helpless, and their 
true charity one to another in their 
troubles and their sorrows, can only 
enlist the deepest sympathies of those 
who have knowledge thereof. 

In the very vilest of these dens, with 
all their unhealthy surroundings, you 
frequently come across instances of the 
noblest, truest heroism. It is to lift 
these out of their misery, to shed 
light upon their lives, and so elevate 
them to a worthier citizen’s life that 
our efforts should be directed. As 
long as the poor are permitted to 
overcrowd the wretched habitations in 
which for want of better they are 
constrained to dwell, our educational 
efforts will be retarded, and the 
work of the schoolmaster made 
diflicult, and partly valueless as well. 


BY IVAN TURGENIEF, 


published by us, I. 8S. Turgenief 
wrote :— 

“ The reader should not peruse these 
‘Prose Poems’ in succession; they 
would most probably weary him, and 
he would throw the book aside. But 
he may read them singly, one to-day, 
another to-morrow, and then, perhaps, 
one or the other may sink into his 
soul.” 

These sheets have no collective title ; 
outside the envelope containing them 
the author wrote: “ Senilia—An Old 
Man’s Fancies ” ;—but we prefer the 
words which he let fall at the conclu- 
sion of the above-quoted letter: 
“ Prose Poems,” and publish the leaf- 
lets under this title. It thoroughly 
explains our views, both as regards 
the source from whence these sketches 
have flowed,—the author’s soul, which 
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is well known for its sympathy with 
all questions that move humanity,—as 
well as the impressions which the 
poems may convey to the reader. For 
they are really poems, although written 
in prose. We print them in chrono- 
logical order, beginning at the year 
878, 


PART J.—1878. 
IN THE VILLAGE, 


It is the last day of July; a 
thousand wersts wide around is Russia 
—home. 

The whole heaven is a shadowless 
azure, only one solitary, tiny cloud 
floats therein, and melts away. Per- 
fect calm, heat... . An atmosphere 
like lukewarm milk. 

The larks chant, the doves coo, the 
swallows dart about, silent and swift 
as arrows ; the horses whinny as they 
graze, and there stand the dogs, gently 
wagging their tails, without barking. 

There is a faint scent of smoke, of 
hay, of tar, and of leather. The field 
of hemp is already ripe, and exhales 
its intense but agreeable perfume. 

In a deep but not a precipitous 
ravine stands an array of weather- 
beaten pollard willows. Beneath them 
flows a streamlet, and the little stones 
on its bed tremble under the eddying 
surface of the water. In the distance, 
where heaven meets earth, one can see 
the blue lines of a large river. 

On one side of the ravine stand 
small and neat granaries, with firmly 
closed doors ; on the other side some 
five or six peasants’ huts, built of pine 
logs, and roofed with planks. Each 
roof is crowned by the little house for 
starlings, perched on a long pole; on 
the gables are horses’ heads with stiff 
manes, cut out of sheet iron. The 
unequal window-panes glitter with 
rainbow hues. Vases of flowers are 
painted in exceedingly primitive style 
on the window shutters. Solid benches 
stand before the houses, here and there 
a round, curled-up cat, with keen, 
piercing eyes; beyond the high door- 


step the dark, cool entrance to the 
house. 

I recline close to the edge of the 
ravine, upon an outspread horse-cloth ; 
around me are heaps of new-mown, 
steaming, fragrant grass. The prac- 
tical peasants have spread their hay 
in front of their houses, in order that 
it may dry thoroughly in the heat of 
the sun; then it is conveyed to the 
barn ; after that it rests luxuriously. 

Curly-headed children peep out of 
the haycocks ; tufted hens flutter 
around, and search for little beetles ; 
a puppy curls itself round in a heap 
of straw. 

Brown-haired youths, in neat, broadly- 
girt shirts and heavy boots, lean with 
their breasts against a peasant’s cart ; 
they laugh and jest amongst them- 
selves. 

A young, round-cheeked woman 
looks out of one of the windows, and 
laughs, partly at the boys, partly at 
the children’s romps in the hay. 

Another young woman is drawing 
with her powerful arms the great, 
dripping bucket out of the well. The 
bucket trembles and swings on the 
rope, and long shining drops fall from 
it. 

Beside me stands an old woman ; 
she is attired in a new gown, and new 
leather shoes, 

Three rows of large glass beads 
encircle her lean and sunburnt neck ; 
her hoary head is wrapped in a yellow 
handkerchief, spotted with red, which 
hangs over her lustreless eyes. 

But the aged eyes smile kindly ; the 
whole wrinkled visage smiles. This 
old woman has left nearly eighty years 
behind her, . . . and one can still see 
that she was beautiful in her youth. 

In the brown, parted fingers of her 
right hand she holds a jar of cool 
milk, just fetched from the cellar. 
The outside of the jar seems to be 
beaded with drops of dew. With her 
left hand she offers me a large piece 
of black bread, yet warm: “ Eat, and 
be welcome!” 

Suddenly the cock crows and flaps 
his wings vigorously.~ After a pause, 
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a calf bleats a reply from within the 
closed stable. 

“Those are what I call oats!” I 
hear my coachman exclaim... . 

This content, this repose, this abund- 
ance, in this free, Russian village ! Oh, 
what calm and what bliss! 

And I think to myself: Why do we 
so urgently need a cross upon the dome 
of the holy Saint Sophia in Byzantium, 
and all other things, after which we 
sownsmen strive so earnestly ¢ 

February, 1878. 


A CONVERSATION, 


A human foot has never yet ascended 
the Jungfrau nor the Finsteraarhorn, 

The summit of the Alps... a per- 
fect chain of steep rocks . . . the depths 
of the heart of the mountains. 

Above the mountains a pale-green 
heaven, still and clear. Hard, severe 
frost ; firm, glittering snow; from 
under the snow protrude gloomy, ice- 
incrusted, weather-beaten twigs. 

Two Colossi, two giants, rise on 
either side of the horizon: the Jung- 
frau and the Finsteraarhorn. And the 
Jungfrau asks her neighbour: “ What 
is the news? Thou canst gaze around 
more easily than I, what is happening 
there below ?” 

A thousand years elapse—a minute. 
And Finsteraarhorn thunders in reply : 
“Impenetrable clouds veil the earth... 
Wait!” 

Another thousand years elapse—a 
minute. 

“ What now?” asks the Jungfrau. 

“ Now I can see: there below every- 
thing is unchanged, confused, and 
small. Blue water, black forests, 
masses of grey, piled-up, towering 
stone. And all around those little 
beetles still swarm, you know them, 
those with two legs; who, hitherto, 
have never been able to sully my 
summit nor thine.” 

* Mankind?” 

“Yes, mankind.” 

A thousand years elapse once more 
—a minute. 
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“ And what now?” asks the Jung- 
frau. 

“Tt appears to me as if a few of 
these beetles had become visible,” 
thunders Finsteraarhorn; “it has 
grown clearer there below ; the waters 
are diminished, the forests less dense !”’ 

And yet another thousand years go 
by—a minute. 

“ What seest thou now?” asks the 
Jungfrau. 

** Around us, close at hand, it seems 
to grow clearer,” replies Finsteraar- 
horn; “but there, in the distance, 
there are still specks in the valleys, 
something still stirs there.” 

“And now?” asks the Jungfrau 
after another thousand years — a 
minute. 

*‘Now it is good,” answers Fins- 
teraarhorn ; “it is pure everywhere ; 
perfectly white, wherever one looks. 
.... Our snow is everywhere, spotless 
snow and ice. All is frozen. Now it 
is good and quiet.” 

“Yes, now it is good!” assents the 
Jungfrau. “And now, thou hast 
chattered sufficiently, old one. Let us 
now sleep a little.” 

“ Yes, it is time.”’ 

So they sleep, those giant mountains ; 
and the clear, green heaven slumbers 
above the everlastingly silent earth. 

February, 1878. 


THE OLD WOMAN. 


I wandered alone in a distant 
meadow. 

Suddenly it seemed to me as if I 
heard light, cautious footsteps behind 
me. . . . Some one was following me. 

I looked round—and discovered a 
little, humpbacked old woman, com- 
pletely swathed in grey rags. Only 
her face—a yellow, wrinkled, keen, 
toothless face—peered out. 

I advanced towards her... . 
remained standing. 

“Who are you? What do you 
want? Are you a beggar? Do you 
ask alms?” 

The old woman answered nothing. 
I bent down towards her and remarked 





She 
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that both her eyes were veiled with a 
white, half-transparent membrane, 
similar to that which one finds in 
many birds that shelter their eyes 
from a too-glaring light. 

But this old woman’s membrane was 
motionless, it was never lifted from 
the pupil. . . . I concluded from this 
that she was blind. 

“Do you demand alms?” I re- 
peated my question. ‘“ Why do you 
follow me?” But stili the old woman 
replied not, but only bowed herself a 
little lower. 

J turned round, and pursued my road. 

And again I heard the same soft, 
stealthy, measured footsteps behind 
me. 

“This woman again!” I thought ; 
“what does she want with me?” 
But immediately I added to myself: 
“Probably she may have wandered 
from the path in her blindness, and 
she is following the sound of my foot- 
steps, in order to arrive with me at 
some inhabited neighbourhood... . 
Yes, yes, that is it!” 

But a curious unrest took possession 
of me,.... it seemed to me as if I 
were following the given direction of 
this old woman, and not she mine; 
that she was forcing me forward, now 
to the right, now to the left, and that 
I unwillingly obeyed her. 

Meanwhile I go further and further. 

. . And there before me, exactly in 
the direction of my path, is something 
black ; it grows wider; ... it is a 
ditch... . “A grave!” the thought 
came like a flash of lightning. And 
she is forcing me towards it. 

I turn round short. The old woman 
is still by me.... But now she 
can see. She glares at me with large, 
evil, menacing eyes, the eyes of a bird 
of prey. . . . I look closer at her face, 
at her eyes. And there again 
was the dim membrane, and again the 
same infirm and sightless lineaments. 

“Ah!",1 reflect... . “ This old 
woman is—my Fate; that Fate which 
mankind cannot escape.” 

“Cannot escape? cannot escape? 
What a delusion. . . . I will attempt 


to do so!” And I strike out in a 
different direction, 

I hasten, . .. but the airy foot- 
steps rustle behind me, near, so near, 

. and still before me is that 
gloomy pit. 

I turn, and pursue another path. . . 
And still this same rustle behind me, 
and the same dark speck before me. 

And as I turn, now here, now there, 
like a hunted hare,.... ’tis ever 
the same, ever the same! 

“Stop!” I say to myself, “now I 
will deceive her! I will remain still.” 
Suddenly I throw myself upon the 
earth. 

The old woman stands two paces 
behind me. I hear her not, but I 
feel that she is there. And suddenly 
I see: yonder speck, that was visible 
in the distance, floats, crawls towards 
ine! 

God! .... Ilook behind me.... 
The old woman stares rigidly at me, 
and her toothless mouth is distorted 
by asmile.... 

“Thou shalt not escape me!” * 

February, 1878. 


MY DOG, 


We two are together in the study, 
my dogand I. . . . Outside a fearful 
storm is raging. 

The dog sits before me and gazes 
straight into my eyes. I also gaze 
into his eyes. 

He seems as if he must say some- 
thing to me. He is dumb, has no 
language, no ideas of his own. Still I 
understand him. 

I understand that the same feeling 
exists in him as in myself ; that there 
is no distinction between us. We are 
homogeneous; the same flickering 
little flame glows and shines in each 
of us. 

Death draws near, one single touch 
of his cold, mighty wing... . 

And that is the end! 

Who can discern, then, what special 
flame glows in both of us? 

1 In Russia, death ‘is represented as a 
woman, 
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No!.... It was not merely a 
man and an animal gazing mutually 
at each other. They were two pairs 
of eyes, belonging to equal beings, that 
criticised each other. And in each of 
these pairs of eyes—in the animal’s 
as well as the man’s—one existence 
anxiously humbled itself before 
another that was its equal. 


February, 1878. 


THE ADVERSARY. 


I had a comrade, he was my rival ; 
not merely as regards study, office, or 
love; our notions never, by any 
chance, harmonised, and every time 
we encountered each other an endless 
dispute raged between us. 

We disputed about everything— 
about art, religion, science, about the 
life on this earth, and about the life 
after death ; most frequently about the 
last. 

He was an enthusiast and a be- 
liever. Once he said to me: ‘You 
scoff at everything ; should I die be- 
fore you, I will appear to you from the 
next world. . . . Then we should see 
for once if you would still laugh.” 

And exactly as he had said—he 
died before me, while he was yet quite 
young; a long time elapsed—and I 
forgot his promise and his threat. 

One night I lay in bed, and could 
not, or would not, sleep. 

The chamber was neither dark nor 
yet light ; I gazed into the grey light. 

Suddenly I seemed to see my ad- 
versary standing between the two 
windows. He shook his head gently 
and sadly. 

IT wasnotalarmed—nor even surprised, 

but merely raised myself a little, 
supported myself on one arm, and 
gazed fixedly at the unexpected ap- 
parition. 

And still it nodded. 

“ Well,” said I at length, “do you 
triumph? or do you deplore?) What 
is the meaning of this? a warning ? or 
a reproach ? ‘Or do you wish to make 
me understand that you were wrong ? 
that we were both wrong? Which 
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have you experienced? The torments 
of Hell? The bliss of Paradise? Speak 
. but one single word!” 

Sut my adversary uttered no sound 
—he only nodded sorrowfully and 
humbly. 

I burst out laughing—and he dis- 
appeared. 
February, 1878. 


THE BEGGAR, 

I passed along the street... . A 
beggar stopped me, an infirm old 
man, 

‘The inflamed, tearful eyes, the blue 
lips, the coarse rags, the loathsome 
sores. ... / Ah, how frightfully had 
poverty disfigured this being ! 

He stretched out his dirty, red, 
swollen hand towards me,.... he 
moaned, and whimpered for charity. 

I searched all my pockets,.. . 
neither purse nor watch, nor hand- 
kerchief could be found. ... I had 
brought nothing with me. 

The beggar waited, . . . and his out- 
stretched hand shook slightly and 
quivered. 

Distressed and embarrassed, I 
seized the soiled hand and pressed it. 

. “My brother, blame me not, I 
have nothing, brother.” 

The beggar turned his red eyes 
upon me; his blue lips parted in a 
smile—and he pressed my fingers 
(which had grown chill) in return. 

“It matters not, brother,” he 
faltered ; “I thank you all the same. 
For that was a gift, my brother.” 

And I realised that I also had re- 
ceived a gift from my brother. 

February, 1878. 


** ACCEPT THE VERDICT OF FOOLS 
” (PUscHKIN). 

« Accept the verdict of fools. . . 
And thou ever speakest oo ne 
our sublime singer ;—and thou hast 
spoken it now. 

“The verdict of fools and the 
laughter of the multitude!” . . Who 
has not already experienced one or 
the other ? 
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But this may—and must—be 
endured ; and he to whom strength 
is given may despise it. 

Still there are blows which wound us 
more deeply....A man does his 
utmost ; he labours honestly, with all 
his heart.... And yet “honourable 
souls” turn away from him with dis- 
gust; “honest people” redden with 
indignation at the mere mention of 
his name. “Depart! Away with 
thee!” cry young and “ honourable ” 
voices. “ We need neither thee nor 
thy works, thou defilest our dwelling 
—thou canst neither know nor under- 
stand us. ... Thou art our foe!” 

What must this man do?.... He 
must continue to labour on, making 
no attempt to vindicate himself-—he 
may not even expect a just verdict. 

Once upon a time, the husbandmen 
cursed the traveller who brought them 
potatoes as a substitute for bread, the 
daily food of the poor.... The hands 
at first outstretched to him dashed 
down the precious gift, flung it in the 
mire, and trampled on it. 

And now it is their sustenance—and 
they do not even know the name of 
their benefactor. 

Be it so! What is a name worth? 
Though he is nameless, yet he delivered 
them from death by famine. 

So therefore let us take heed that 
what we provide may prove indeed 
wholesome food. 

Bitter is the unjust reproof from 
the lips of those we love. . . . Still we 
must endure it. 

“ Strike—but hear me!’ 
Athenian to the Spartan. 

“Strike me—but eat and be satis- 
fied!” This is what we must say. 


Feli uary, 1878. 


cried the 


A SELF-SATISFIED MAN. 


A young man is walking gaily along 
the Residential Street. His demeanour 
is careless, cheerful, and self-conscious ; 
his eyes sparkle, a smile is on his lips, 
and his pleasant face is slightly flushed. 
He is full of self-confidence and satis- 
faction. 


What has happened to him? Has 
he made a fortune? Has he attained 
a higher position in life? Does a loved 
one await him? Or is it merely—a 
good breakfast, a feeling of comfort, 
the fullness of strength, that thus ex- 
pands his frame? Or may not even 
the beautiful eight-rayed cross of King 
Stanislaus of Poland have been hung 
around his neck? 

No. He has only devised a slander 
about one of his friends, and he is 
carefully circulating it abroad. This 
same slander he heard from the lips 
of a third one—and believed it himself. 

Oh, how content and complacent is 
this amiable, promising young man! 

February, 1878. 


A RULE OF LIFE. 

“Tf you would thoroughly disconcert 
and irritate your enemy,’—this was 
an old intriguer’s advice to me— 
“accuse him of the same fault, the 
same vice, that you yourself strive to 
overcome ; reproach him bitterly with 
it, and heap upon him the severest 
reproofs. 

“First—by these means you will 
persuade others that this is no vice of 
yours, 

“Secondly—your indignation is un- 
feigned. They have the benefit of the 
reproof of your own conscience. 

“Are you perhaps a renegade? 
Then reproach your adversary with a 
lack of faith! 

“Have you yourself the soul of a 
lackey? Then upbraid him with his 
lackey’s nature ; sneer at him for being 
a lackey of civilisation, of Europe, and 
of society.” 

“One can even say that he is a 
lackey because he is not a lackey!” 
I remarked. 

“Yes, even 
intriguer. 


February, 1878. 


that,’ assented the 


THE END OF THE WORLD. 
A Dream. 
I dreamt that I was in a peasant’s 
hut in some obscure corner of Russia. 
It is a large room and low ; there are 
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three windows, the walls are painted 
white, and there is no furniture. 
Before the hut stretches a desolate 
plain, which loses itself in the dim 
distance ; above it,a grey, monotonous 
sky hangs like a veil. 

I am not alone ; there are some ten 
men in the room. They are ordinary, 
simple, plainly-clad people ; they pace 
up and down in silence; they almost 
slink. They shun, but still regard, 
each other continually with apprehen- 
sive looks. 

Not one of them knows how he has 
come hither, or what manner of men 
the others are. Disquiet and depres- 
sion is painted on every countenance ; 
one after the other they all approach 
the window, and gaze out anxiously 
as if they awaited something from 
without. 

And then they wander restlessly 
up and down once more. A youth 
who is of the number moans from 
time to time in a thin, monotonous 
voice, “ Father, I am afraid!” This 
complaining makes me feel ill—I my- 
self begin to grow frightened... . 
But why? I know not. I only realise 
that a great, great evil is ever draw- 
ing nearer. 

The youth continues to moan. Oh, 
could one but flee from here! This 
heat! This exhaustion! This op- 
pression! . . . But escape is impos- 
sible. 

The heaven is like a pall, not a 
breath of air stirs. . .. Can the breeze 
also be dead? 

Suddenly the youth rushes to the 
window and cries in mournful accents, 
“Look! look! the earth is swallowed 
up!” 

What? . .. Swaliowed up?... 
In truth there was a plain before the 
house—now it stands on the summit 
of a vast mountain! The horizon has 
fallen and sunk down, and close by 
the house yawns a black, deep, gaping 
abyss! 

Weall crowd round the window. . 
Our hearts are benumbed with terror. 
“'There—there it is!” ... whispers 
my neighbour. 


= 


And suddenly, along the whole, 
wide, unbounded space, something 
stirs; little rounded hillocks appear 
to rise and sink on the surface. 

The sea! ‘The same idea occurs to 
us all. It will ingulf us all together. 
. . . But how can that be? How can 
it scale the heights of this lofty moun- 
tain peak ? 

But it is rising, ever higher, ever 
higher. . . . And now they are not 
merely the little hillocks which rip- 
pled in the distance. . . . One soli- 
tary, dense, monstrous wave encom- 
passes the whole circle of the horizon. 

it dashes, dashes towards us! Like 
an icy whirlwind it approaches, circling 
round like the gloomy pit of Hell. 
Everything around is quaking; and 
there, in yonder approaching chaos, 
a metallic roar of a thousand tongues 
thunders, crashes, shrieks. .. . 

Ha! ... What howls... groans! 
It is the earth that is erying aloud 
with fear. 

The end of the world is here! .. . 
The universal end! 

The youth moans yet once more. . . . 
I will cling to my companion—but all 
of a sudden we are crushed, buried, 
overwhelmed, carried away by yonder 
black, icy, roaring wave. 

Darkness . . . eternal darkness! 

And almost breathless, I awoke. 

March, 1878. 


MASCHA. 


For several years I dwelt in Peters- 
burg, and I was wont, whenever I 
hired a droschky or a sledge to enter 
into conversation with the driver. 

But I especially enjoyed chatting 
with the night-faring drivers—with 
those poor peasants from the sur- 
rounding country who strive to earn 
sufficient to feed themselves, and also 
to pay the Government “obrok,”' by 
means of their rickety, yellow painted 
sledge, with one wretched horse. 

Once I was driving with one of 
these coachmen. . . . He was a young 
man, about twenty years of age, tall 


1 4 tax levied upon the serfs. 
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and well built ; a powerful fellow, with 
blue eyes and rosy cheeks, his patched 
cap pressing his curling brown locks 
down to his eyebrows. It was a 
wonder how his tattered coat hung 
together on his broad shoulders. 

But the handsome, beardless face 
looked sad and gloomy. 

I began to talk to him. His voice 
also sounded sorrowful. ‘“ Why are 
you not cheerful, my brother?” I 
asked. “ Have you a sorrow?” 

The youth did not immediately 
reply. 

At length he exclaimed, “ Yes, sir, 
I have a sorrow; such a sorrow that 
I cannot imagine one more bitter for 
any one. My wife is dead.” 

* And you loved her well?” 

The youth did not turn round; he 
only nodded his head slightly. 

“Yes, sir, I loved her. ... It is 
now eight months since. . [cannot 
always overcome it. It gnaws my 
heart . . . continually. And why 
should she have died? She was young 
and strong. But the cholera came, 
and in one day it killed her.” 

“Then she was a good wife to you?” 

“Ah, sir,” and the poor fellow 
sighed deeply, “‘ we were all in all to 
each other! She died while I was 
absent. When I learnt that she was 
actually buried, I hastened to our 
home in the village. It was past 
midnight when I arrived there. I 
entered the house, and standing in the 
middle of the room, whispered, quite 
softly, ‘Mascha, my Mascha!’. . 
but only the cricket chirped. Then I 
fell a-weeping ; I flung myself down, 
and beat the earth with my palm! 
‘Insatiable gulf,’ I cried, ‘thou hast 
swallowed her. . .. Oh, swallow me 
also!’ . .. Alas, Mascha! Mascha!” 
he added softly, after a pause. And 
without relinquishing the reins, he 
dried a tear from his eyes with his 
mittened hand; then gave the reins 
a shake, shrugged his shoulders, and 
spoke no more. 

When I alighted, I gave him a fee 
for himself. He seized his cap with 
both hands, made me a deep reverence, 


and then slowly continued his way 
along the deserted, snowy street, 
which was wrapped in a grey January 
fog. 

April, 1878. 


THE BLOCKHEAD, 


Once upon a time there was a 
blockhead. 

For a long time he lived happy and 
content, until at last a report reached 
him that everybody considered him a 
brainless fool. 

This roused the blockhead and made 
him sorrowful. He considered what 
would be the best way to confute this 
statement. 

Suddenly an idea burst upon his 
wretched mind, and without delay he 
put it into execution. 

One day an acquaintance encoun- 
tered him in the street, and began to 
praise a celebrated painter. 

“Good God!” cried the blockhead, 
“do you not know that this man’s 
works have long since been banished 
to the lumber-room? You must be 
aware of the fact! ... You are far 
behindhand in culture.” 

The friend was alarmed, and im- 
mediately concurred with the block- 
head’s opinion. 

“That is a clever book that I have 
read to-day!” said another of his 
acquaintances to him. 

“God have mercy !” cried the block- 
head, ‘Are you not ashamed to say 
sot That book is utterly worthless ; 
there can only be one idea concerning 
it. And did you not know that?... 
Oh, Culture has left you far behind.” 

And this acquaintance also was 
alarmed, and he agreed with the block- 
head. 

“ What a splendid fellow my friend, 
N N , is!” said a third ac- 
quaintance to the blockhead ; “he is 
a truly noble man!” 

“Good heavens!” shrieked the 
blockhead ; «« N--— N——— isa notori- 
ous scamp! He has already plundered 
all his relations. Who does not know 
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that?... 
in culture !” 

And the third acquaintance was 
also alarmed, and instantly accepted 
the blockhead’s opinion. Whatever 
was praised in the blockhead’s pre- 
sence, he had always the same answer. 
And in every case he added, reproach- 
fully, “And you still believe that 
authority ?” 

“ A spiteful, venomous man!” that 
was how the blockhead was now 
known among his acquaintances. ‘“ But 
what a head !” 

“And what language!” 
others. ‘“ What talent!” 

And the end of itall was, the editor 
of a newspaper intrusted the blockhead 
with the writing of the critiques in 
his journal. 

The blockhead criticised everything, 
and every one, in his well-known style, 
and with his customary abuse. 

And now, he, the former enemy 
of every authority, is himself an 
authority, and the rising generation 
show him respect, and tremble before 
him. 

And how can the poor youths do 
otherwise? Certainly, to show him 
respect is an astonishing notion ; but 
woe to you, if you would take his 
measure, or try to make him appear 
as he really was, you would imme- 
diately be criticised without mercy. 

Blockheads have a brilliant life 
amongst cowards. 


April, 1878. 


You are sadly wanting 


added 


AN EASTERN LEGEND. 


Who, in Bagdad, does not know the 
great Djaffar, the sun of the universe ? 
Once upon a time, many years ago, 
while Djaffar was still a youth, he 
was walking in the neighbourhood of 
Bagdad. 

Suddenly a hoarse cry fell upon his 
ear—some one was calling for help. 

Djaffar was known amongst his 
acquaintance by his lofty mind and 
wise reflection; he had also a com- 
passionate heart, and could rely upon 
his strength. 

No. 289,—voL. XLIX, 


He hastened in the direction of the 
cry, and discovered a feeble old man, 
who was being forced towards the 
city walls by two robbers, who in- 
tended plundering him. 

Djatiar drew his sabre, and at- 
tacked the miscreants ; one he slew, 
and the other fled. 

The old man fell at his deliverer’s 
feet, kissed the hem of his garment, 
and exclaimed—* Brave youth, your 
generosity shall not remain unre- 
warded. Apparently, I am only a 
miserable beggar ; but that is a delu- 
sion. I am no ordinary man. At 
daybreak, to-morrow, come to the 
market place, I will await you by the 
fountain, and you shall be assured of 
the truth of my words.” 

Djaffar hesitated: “This man cer- 
tainly appears to be nothing but a 
beggar ; however, who can tell? Why 
should I not make the experiment ?” 
and he answered and said, “ It is well, 
my father, I will come!” 

The old man gazed at him, and 
went away. 

At daybreak, the next morning, 
Djatfar repaired to the market place. 
The old man was already awaiting 
him, leaning against the marble basin 
of the fountain. 

He took Djaffar’s hand in silence, 
and led him into a little garden which 
was surrounded by a high wall, 

In the centre of the garden, a tree 
of an unknown species sprung from 
the green turf. 

It had the appearance of a cypress, 
but its leaves were of an azure tint. 

Three fruits, three apples, hung 
from the straight and slender twigs ; 
one apple, of medium size, was rather 
long and milk white; another was 
large, round, and bright red ; the third 
was small, shrivelled, and yellowish. 

The tree rustled softly, although no 
breeze stirred. It sounded soft and 
sad, as if it were made of glass; it 
appeared to be conscious of Djaffar’s 
presence. 

“ Youth !” said the old man, “ pluck 
one of these fruits and take heed: if 
you pluck and eat the white apple, 

Cc 
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you will be wiser than all mankind ; 
if you pluck the red apple and eat it, 
you will become rich as the Jew 
Rothschild ; but if you pluck and eat 
the yellow apple, then you will be 
agreeable to the old women. Make 
up your mind without delay; in an 
hour the fruit will decay, and the tree 
will sink deep into the earth.” 

Djaffar bowed his head and con- 
sidered. ‘Which shall I decide 
upon?” asked he of himself, half 
aloud. “Were I too wise, life per- 
haps might disgust me ; were I richer 
than all other men, they would envy 
me; sooner therefore I will pluck and 
eat the third, withered apple!” 

He did so, and the old man laughed 
with his toothless mouth, and said: 
“ Oh, wisest amongst all youths! You 
have chosen aright! Wherefore do 
you need the white apple? you are 
already wiser than Solomon. Neither 
do you want the red apple—you will 
be rich without it, and no one will 
envy you your wealth,” 

“Then tell me, venerable father,” 
said Djaffar, trembling with joy, 
‘* where the most honoured mother of 
our Chalise—the beloved of the gods 
—lives.” 

The sage bowed to the very earth, 
and pointed out the way to the 
youth... 

Who in Bagdad does not know the 
sun of the universe, the great and 
illustrious Djaffar? 


April, 1878. 


THE TWO QUATRAINS. 


There was once a town whose in- 
habitants worshipped poetry so ar- 
dently that, if some weeks elapsed 
without new and masterly poems 
coming to light, such a poetical ster- 
ility was regarded as a_ public 
calamity. 

Every one then would put on their 
worst clothing, would strew ashes 
upon their heads, and would gather 
together in an open space, to wail, to 
shed tears, and to murmur bitterly 


against the Muse who had forsaken 
them. 

On one of these days of mourning, 
a youthful poet, Junius, appeared in 
the square, which was densely packed 
with sorrowing people. 

He mounted the rostrum in haste, 
and made a sign to show that he 
wished to recite a poem. 

The lictors flourished their staves, 
and shouted with stentorian voices— 
“Silence! attention!” The expectant 
multitude were silent. 

“Friends! companions!” began 
Junius, in a clear, but slightly falter- 
ing voice : 

**¢ Friends and companions! The’ lover of 
Poetry, 
God of harmonious beauty and light, 
Charms away trouble, and vanquishes 
SOITOW ; 

Apollo arises—and fled is the night !’” 
Junius had concluded; the answer 
was—a universal burst of laughter, 
howls, and whistles from every side. 

The upturned faces of the multitude 
glowed with indignation; every eye 
sparkled with rage; every hand was 
raised threateningly, and clenched. 

“Does he wish to mock us with 
that?” yelled the furious voices. 
“Tear the paltry rhymester down 
from the rostrum! Down with the 
blockhead! Pelt the fool with rotten 
apples and stinking eggs! Stones! 
bring stones !” 

Junius rushed headlong from the 
rostrum ; but scarcely had he gained 
his dwelling, than he heard tumultu- 
ous applause, shouts of praise, and 
acclamations. 

Tortured with doubts, Junius re- 
turned to the square, and endeavoured, 
if possible, to mingle unobserved in 
the crowd, for “’Tis dangerous to rouse 
the grim lion.” 

And what did he see ? 

taised high upon the shoulders of 
the multitude, on a flat, golden shield, 
clothed in the purple mantle, his locks 
crowned with laurel, stood his rival, 
the youthful poet Julius.... And 
the people shauted: “Glory and 
honour to the immortal Julius! He 
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has consoled us in our trouble ; and 
in our great sorrow he has refreshed 
us with his sublime poetry, which is 
sweeter than honey, more musical than 
the sound of the cymbals, more 
fragrant than the odour of roses, and 
purer than the blue of heaven! Lift 
him in triumph, perfume his inspired 
head with soft clouds of incense, fan 
him with palm branches, strew all the 
spices of Arabia before him! ~ Honour 
and glory to the divine poet !” 

Junius approached one of the wor- 
shippers : “ Repeat to me, O beloved 
fellow-townsman, the words with 
which Julius has enchanted. Alas! 
unfortunately I was not present when 
he recited them. I pray you, do me 
the favour to repeat them, if you can 
remember them!” 

“How could I ever forget such 
verses!” cried the questioned one 
eagerly ; “for what do you take me? 
Listen and shout aloud, rejoice with 
us! The verses commence thus: 

“** The lover of poetry, my friends and 
companions, 

God of sublimity, beauty, and light, 
Care disappears, and all sorrow is ended! 
When Phebus arises,—then vanishes 

night !’ 

* Now,:what do you think of that?” 

“But I pray you,” cried Junius, 
“those are my own verses! Julius 
was amongst the crowd when I was 
reciting them, he heard them, and has 
repeated them with a few trifling 
alterations, which, after all, are no 
improvement !” 

“Ah! now I recognise you, ... you 
are Junius!” replied the other, with 
frowning brows. “You are either 
envious or a blockhead. Recollect 
yourself, miserable youth! with 
what sublimity spake Julius: ‘When 
Pheebus arises, then vanishes night!’ 
Compare your nonsense with it: 
‘Apollo arises, and fled is the 
night!’” 

“Yes, is it not exactly the same?” 
began Junius. 

“ Another word,” interrupted the 
other, “and I will rouse the people, . 
they will tear you in pieces!” 


Junius prudently held his tongue. 
A grey-headed man, who had over- 
heard the conversation, stepped to- 
wards the unfortunate poet, laid his 
hand on his shoulder, and said: 
“Junius! you repeated what you 
had composed out of season. This 
one certainly repeated borrowed 
words, still he hit upon the right 
moment; hence his success. Your 
own conscience must console you.” 

So his own conscience must console 
him; well or ill—to speak truly, ill 
enough— his own conscience must 
console Junius, who stood in the 
crowded background, amid the ac- 
clamations which were lavished upon 
his rival. 

Proud, lofty, and majestic, Julius 
moved along in the golden, glittering 
dust of the beaming, all-conquering 
sun, splendid in purple, crowned with 
laurels, surrounded with perfumed 
clouds of incense; palm branches fell 
before him as he approached, and the 
veneration for him which filled the 
hearts of his enchanted townsmen 
knew no bounds, 


April, 1878. 


THE SPARROW. 


I returned home from the chase, 
and wandered through an alley in my 
garden. My dog bounded before me. 

Suddenly he checked himself, and 
moved forward cautiously, as if he 
scented game. 

I glanced down the alley, and per- 
ceived a young sparrow with a yellow 
beak, and down upon its head. He 
had fallen out of the nest (the wind 
was shaking the beeches in the alley 
violently), and lay motionless and 
helpless on the ground, with his little, 
unfledged wings extended. 

The dog approached it softly, when 
suddenly, an old sparrow, with a black 
breast, quitted a neighbouring tree, 
dropped like a stone right before the 
dog’s nose, and, with ruffled plumage, 
and chirping desperately and pitifully, 
sprang twice at the open, grinning 
mouth. 
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He had come to protect his little 
one at the cost of his own life. His 
little body trembled all over, his voice 
was hoarse, he was in an agony—he 
offered himself. 

The dog must have seemed a gigan- 
tic monster to him. But, in spite of 
that, he had not remained safe on his 
lofty bough. A Power stronger than 
his own will has forced him down. 

Treasure stood still and turned 
away.... It seemed as if he also 
felt this Power. 

I hastened to call the discomfited 
dog back, and went away with a 
feeling of respect. 

Yes, smile not! I felt a respect for 
this heroic little bird, and for the 
depth of his paternal love. 

Love, I reflected, is stronger than 
death and the fear of death; it is 
love alone that supports and animates 
all. 


April, 1878. 


THE SKULLS. 


A magnificent, dazzlingly-illumi- 
nated hall, a throng of ladies and 
cavaliers. 

All are animated, and join in lively 


conversation. The conversation turns 
upon a celebrated singer. They say 
she is divine, immortal.... Ah, 
how enchanting was that last trill 
yesterday ! 

Suddenly, as if by the stroke of a 
wand, the covering of skin disappeared 
from every face, from every head, and 
in an instant the hue of death was on 
every skull, with its ashy, naked jaw 
and cheek bones. 

I watched the movements of these 
jaws and cheeks with horror; I saw 
how the round, bony balls turned 
round and round, and shone in the 
glare of the lamps and tapers; saw 
how smaller balls—the balls of the 
senseless eyes—revolved in the large 
ones. 

I dare not touch my own face, 
neither regard it in the mirror. 

The skulls, however, moved in just 
the same way as before; the same 
sounds that the red lips had uttered 
now proceeded from between teeth that 
had lost their teeth, and the nimble 
tongues still prattled of the astonish- 
ing finishing lips of the inimitable, 
immortal—yes, tmmortal—singer. 

April, 1878. 

M.C R. 


(To be continued.) 


THE LABOURER AND THE FRANCHISE. 


THosE who are acquainted with the 
agricultural labourer, at all events in 
the southern part of England, can 
hardly suppose that he will at first be 
aware of the political capacity of the 
powers about to be bestowed upon 
him for bettering his material and 
social condition. Of that he has at 
present no conception. Long centuries 
of subjection have extinguished 
within him all such aspirations. 


Hope which comes to all has ceased to . 


come to him. There is at present but 
one point on which he can see that he 
has any concern. It is that of the 


administration of the poor law. This 
touches him very closely. As far as 
his vision goes, he is more affected by 
it than by all the other laws of the 
realm combined. And we may be 
sure that his vote will be given to the 
candidate who holds out a hope of a 
more liberal administration of that 
law generally, and particularly of its 
outdoor relief. 

That the labourer should entertain 
such ideas about the poor law is 
natural and unavoidable, because they 
are quite in harmony with its mean- 
ing ard purpose. Its original object 
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was to compensate the labourer, as a 
means for keeping him alive and fit 
for work, for the loss of the land by 
which he had hitherto been supported. 
At that stage of our economical pro- 
gress, this object could not have been 
secured by wages, which then were, at 
the best of times, insufficient, and 
were moreover subject to periods of 
failure. It was therefore necessary 
that they should be supplemented ; 
and this was done by the provisions 
of the poor law. The landed legisla- 
ture of those days had for the support 
of their labourers but two courses 
open to them; either to uphold and 
strengthen the old system—which in 
all times all other nations in the world 
have acted on—of maintaining the 
labourer, totally or partially, by the 
direct possession or easy access to the 
possession of land; or else to dis- 
countenance his possessing land and 
to maintain him by wages, supple- 
mented by a first and indefeasible 
claim on the produce of the land he 
might cultivate for others. They 
chose the latter. This certainty of 
maintenance brought the labourers to 
acquiesce in the abrogation of their 
common rights. This rendered their 
hides of plough land useless, and they 
made no efforts to retain them when 
they found that they had the poor law 
to fall back upon. The effect of this 
was that they forthwith sank down to 
the dead level of a semi-servile class, 
maintained by their employers for the 
same purpose, with much the same 
kind of equality, and with the same 
inability to better their condition, as 
their fellow-labourers the ox and the 
horse. 

Historically, then, and as an un- 
questionable matter of fact, they are 
quite within their right in regarding 
the poor law as their inheritance. It 
is the substitute which was given 
them by the legislature for their land, 
and for the higher social position, and 
for the higher moral and intellectual 
life that attached to its possession. 
Grievous and degrading as the effects 
of that law have proved to them, and 


burdensome as are its imposts to those 
who are subject to them, the labourer 
is justified in making what he can of 
it. A generation or two back there 
were districts in which the land- 
owners were all but ruined by the 
poor rate. At the present moment 
there are districts in which its pres- 
sure is severely felt. But the land- 
owning class have no legitimate 
ground for complaint. If they had 
not by their legislation virtually taken 
possession of the poor man’s land, and, 
that he might still be available as a 
labourer, given to him the poor rate 
in its stead, troubles of this kind could 
never have arisen. The millions the 
landowners are now paying for this 
purpose, and which are an inevitable 
result of the system, press very heavily 
upon them, still they are a very poor 
compensation for their land to a 
million labourers, It will not there- 
fore be at all less natural, or more 
reprehensible, in the lackland labourer 
to give his vote, when required, to the 
man who will support a more liberal 
administration of the poor law, than 
it would be in the great Jandowner to 
vote for the man who suggests the 
possibility of raising rents by legis- 
lation. Poor law administration, 
then, we may suppose, at first will 
occupy more of the attention of the 
enfranchised labourers than anything 
else. 

So may, and probably so will, it be 
on the morrow of their enfranchise- 
ment. But no one can believe that 
they will long remain without other 
aims. Squires, parsons, nonconformist 
ministers, pothouse politicians, elec- 
tioneering agents, and rival candi- 
dates, will soon enlighten them as to 
the value of their support, that is as 
to what may be done with the fran- 
chise. They will not be slow in find- 
ing out, for there will be many to aid 
them in discovering it, that what is so 
good for other people’s purposes may 
also be useful for their own. 

We have then made up our minds 
to give to a million agricultural 
labourers a voice in the legislation and 
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administration of our empire, in exact 
proportion to their numbers. And as 
they are dispersed everywhere all over 
the country, their influence will be 
be felt in all rural constituencies, In 
many of them it will be the prepon- 
derant influence. They have had none 
of the training, of the education, of 
property. They feel none of its in- 
stincts. There never could have ex- 
isted in the world a more propertyless 
class. Nor have they had any of the 
education of a true home. A cottage, 
often a very poor one, which cannot 
be improved by the man who dwells 
in it, and from which he knows that 
he may any day be ejected, cannot be 
regarded as, and has but in scant 
measure the humanising influences of, 
a true home. In this respect, too, no 
such class has ever been seen else- 
where in the world. Itis not a fruit 
of perfected economical organisation 
that the French peasant owns his 
house, because even every savage has 
his own hut. To say nothing of 
citizenship, this is a primary, universal, 
fundamental requirement of humanity. 
But the cottages that more or less 
shelter our million labourers are their 
own, only in the sense in which their 
stables belong to our horses, and their 
sties to our pigs. These unfortunate 
and distressing peculiarities, in the 
maintenance of which no man on 
earth but an Englishman would 
acquiesce (and he only because it is 
part of the system under which he has 
been brought up, and because he has 
accepted the doles of the poor law 
instead of the human rights of pro- 
perty and of a home), are in no 
degree to be attributed to any faults 
of the class itself. That those by 
whom the soil of England has been 
cultivated for centuries are in this 
propertyless and homeless condition, 
and what is far worse are, instead of 
possessing property and homes, uni- 
versally infected with the poison of 
pauperism, is exclusively the result of 
our English land laws—of those laws 
and of nothing else. 

It may be well that even at some 





considerable risks the agricultural 
labourer should receive the franchise. 
A million men, who have none to speak 
for them, will then be able to speak for 
themselves. We may be certain that 
they will not remain dumb, Their con- 
dition will preclude the possibility of 
that. Doubtless they will make many 
mistakes, and every mistake they 
make must be more or less serious to 
themselves and to others. It is, how- 
ever, in our power very much to limit 
the number and the seriousness of 
their possible mistakes. This can be 
done only in one way; and that one 
way is to reverse the causes which 
have brought them into their present 
lamentable condition. They are what 
they are because access to the posses- 
sion of land has been denied them, 
the only pessible means by which they 
could attain te independence, to pro- 
perty, and to homes; and they have 
been taught instead of this to depend 
on the poor law. At present it is im- 
possible to touch the poor law. That, 
as things are, must be allowed to 
stand. But in the meantime the 
acquisition of land and of homes of 
their own may be opened to them. 
For effecting this, too, there is but 
one way, that is by making every acre 
in the kingdom saleable at all times 
at the will of an absolute owner, and 
by cheapening and facilitating the 
transfer of land. 

If the legislature should proclaim 
to this million of men that it had re- 
moved all hindrances, and that every- 
where every member of the class might 
now begin to save for the purpose of 
purchasing half an acre, or a quarter 
of an acre for a home of his own, and 
might afterwards acquire more, if he 
saved more, the thoughts of some of 
them would under these new conditions 
be turned away from the doles of the 
poor law, and directed to the effort 
for acquiring property and homes. A 
beginning would thus be made. The 
best among them would be the first to 
stir themselves. This minority would 
grow; in time it might become the 
majority. The residuum that would 
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remain, and which would be no more 
than is found in all callings and oceupa- 
tions, would then be a matter but of 
little consequence politically. If these 
hindrances be not removed before the 
labourers receive the franchise, we 
may be certain that they will then 
demand their removal, together pro- 
bably with a great deal more. 

To avail themselves to this extent 
of the opening the legislature had 
created for the purchase of land would 
not be beyond their reach. In most 
rural parishes a quarter of an acre 
might now be had, if the land were 
saleable, for 10/., and half an acre for 
20/., or even at lower figures. A 
young unmarried man earning 14s. 
a week might save this 10/. in a year, 
or the 20/. in two years. What ina 
few more years he might save from 
his wages and the produce of his half 
or quarter acre would soon enable 
him to build his house. When these 
motives begin to work within him 
they will not die away. The sense of 
independence and the sweets of pro- 
perty to which they lead, will nourish 
and enlarge them. They may even 
have strength enough in him, as they 
have in other people, to induce him to 
defer marriage for a few years. 

Englishmen are proud of their 
country houses. Most of us think 
our Belvoirs and Chatsworths con- 
spicuous adornments of the country, 
and derive some satisfaction from re- 
garding them as evidence of the landed 
wealth of their proprietors. No one 
grudges them their wealth. Still the 
system of which they are a product 
has, to say the least, its dangers ; and 
every one who is able to analyse the 
causes of this concentration of landed 
wealth, and to feel for the unnecessary 
hardnesses of the lives of the million 
who support it, would be more satisfied 
in his thoughts, and touched in his 
heart, at the sight of the cottage of 
an agricultural labourer, built on a 
quarter of an acre he had purchased 
with the first 107. he had saved ; and 
would eulogise and bless the wisdom 
of the legislature that had knocked 


away the class legislation of centuries, 
to enable every Englishman, but above 
all the agricultural labourer, to acquire 
property in the land of England, to 
place upon it a home of his own, and 
to make a start in life. 

The labourer will never rise above 
the influences which have for so many 
generations been dragging him down, 
until he be allowed to labour and to 
deny himself in order that he may 
provide for his family a permanent 
home that shall be their own, or that 
he may improve one that he has 
already acquired for them. Every 
shilling which would otherwise havo 
been spent on self-indulgence, and 
would therefore have been vitiating 
and degrading, but which would now 
be saved for these purposes, would 
have a regenerating and sanctifying 
effect. For the bulk of mankind pro- 
perty is the great educator in many 
directions and to a very advanced 
point. But in the field of moral pro- 
gress the educative power of the home 
far transcends all other kinds of pro- 
perty. Instead then of complaining 
of the shortcomings and the faults of 
a million men who have for centuries 
been deprived of this great natural 
educator, it would be more reasonable 
to regard with kind appreciation the 
good we still find in them, and to 
endeavour to restore to them access 
to that fountain of virtue and manli- 
ness from which they have been so 
long debarred. 

The third great want in the position 
of the agricultural labourer is that of 
the prospect of a career—the visible 
possibility of rising in the world, The 
possession of a home, and the removal 
of artificial hindrances to his purchas- 
ing a quarter or half an acre, would 
open to him this prospect. It is a 
great loss to a country when the good 
stuff that is in the largest class in the 
community cannot emerge from its 
depressed condition ; because law has 
stepped in and deprived it of the in- 
ducement to practise the virtues by 
which people rise in the world, and 
for the practice of which nature has 
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endowed them with the requisite quali- 
fications. This is a serious loss, not 
more to the class itself than to the 
community at large. All suffer from 
it. The remedy as respects the agri- 
cultural labourer is to make the land 
everywhere saleable. And then of 
those who had tasted the advantages 
and the happiness of possessing a 
home and a little bit of land of their 
own, all would not stop at that point. 
Those whose natural turn was towards 
agriculture would be able to add to 
their holdings, and so would be ad- 
vaneing ; and those whose thoughts 
might come to be turned in other 
directions would have in their little 
property a point to start from, or, if 
so minded, something to start with. 
In the matters just referred to, our 
territorial magnates might greatly 
benefit themselves by doing what they 
ean for the agricultural labourer. 
What they can do would give him 
just the position he so much needs, 
and at the same time be very advan- 
tageous to themselves. Their interest 
in their estates is measured by the 
rents they receive. Now the two per- 
manent factors of rent are the market 
price of the produce of land, and the 
cost of its production. Of these two 
the price is not the most important. 
But be that as it may, we through 
free trade have lost all control over 
that in our home market. The cheap- 
est producer must always determine 
that: at present the United States, 
after a few years India may, occupy 
this position. Our attention therefore 
ought to be directed to the point of 
minimising the cost of production. 
This consists of several elements. 
The chief are (1) rent, tithe, which is 
directly a part of rent, and rates and 
taxes, which are indirectly a part of 
rent ; for these all alike come under 
the head of the surplus which remains 
after the profits of the tenant’s capital 
have been secured, I say that they 
come after the profits of the tenant, 
because he will not cultivate the land 
if they are in any degree to be taken 
out of his legitimate profits. (2) The 


amount of produce; for if the same 
field can be made to produce five 
quarters per acre, the cost of produc- 
tion per quarter may be less than if 
the field be made to produce only three 
quarters. And (3) the cost of labour. 
This cost consists of two elements, the 
weekly wages of the hands employed, 
and the efficiency of their work. 

Under our present system the land- 
lord’s rent has ultimately to bear every 
shilling of any reductions that become 
necessary in order that the tenant’s 
fair profits may be maintained. Tithe, 
rates, and taxes are prior and irre- 
ducible charges. And an occupier, 
whose tenure is precarious, cannot im- 
prove another man’s land, with a view 
to increasing the produce, by draining, 
deep cultivation, mixing soils, and ex- 
pensive manures. The cost, therefore, 
and efficiency of labour, is about the 
only considerable element in the cost 
of production that can be dealt with. 
And the urgency of the need of dealing 
with it promptly and effectively is 
shown by the unanimity and loudness 
of the occupiers’ complaints on this 
point. They everywhere tell us that 
the burden of bad prices and of bad 
seasons is rendered intolerable by their 
having at the same time to pay higher 
wages for less efficient labour. 

Under our system this is a matter 
in which the occupier can do nothing, 
Its arrangements render him helpless. 
Of course he is the first who has to 
encounter this difficulty. Ultimately, 
however, the whole of the increase in 
the cost of production due to it must 
come out of rent—that is, out of the 
pocket of the landowner. The farmer, 
just like any other man engaged in 
any other kind of business, must get 
the current rate of profit on the capital 
he employs in cultivating the soil. If 
this, or any other cause over which he 
has no control, increases the cost of 
production, he must be compensated 
by a reduction of rent. Here, then, is 
a point on which the territorial mag- 
nates, in order to save their rents, 
must bestir themselves. It is their 
concern, 


The Jamaica planters, be- 
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cause under new conditions labour 
became too dear, uncertain, and ineffi- 
cient, had to abandon the cultivation 
of estates that had been very profit- 
able, so long as their owners were able 
to command a sufliciency of regular 
labour. The English landlord is now 
suffering, and if he does not stop the 
mischief will have to suffer a great 
deal more, from a similar cause. Its 
action, it is true, will never render his 
land utterly valueless, but it will 
greatly diminish its value. Fortu- 
nately, however, for him, he has in 
his hands a remedy, which the Jamaica 
planters had not. 

The deterioration of agricultural 
labour is due to the discovery the 
labourer has made, that there is a 
world outside his parish, in the United 
States, in our own colonies, in the 
manufacturing districts, in London, 
and in our large towns, the inexhaust- 
ible capacity of which for absorbing 
labour is a recent development ; and 
that by betaking himself to any one 
of them he may escape the hardnesses 
and hopelessness of his hereditary con- 
dition. He quite understands now that, 
if he remains on the land, he never 
can have a site for a home of his own; 
that life-long toil in his native parish 
will open to him no career, or any 
prospect but that of ending his days, 
should he live long enough, in the 
poorhouse. The school, which now is 
at work in every parish, supplies him 
with the materials for judging, just as 
other people would, of these matters, 
which are everything to him. As soon 
as he has made up his mind, the rail- 
way and the steamship will carry him 
wherever he wishes to go. Who, then, 
can be surprised that those among 
them who have any thoughtfulness, 
any enterprise, any manliness have 
gone, or are going? The consequence 
is that the majority of those who are 
left behind are not strong either in 
mind or body. It is the same to a 
great extent even with the young 
women. The best leave the village 
never to return. 

Now the landlords must suffer from 
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this cause precisely in the way they 
would were they cultivating their land 
themselves. Because the tenants in 
reality, only in a roundabout way, 
cultivate for the landlords. Their 
relation to the landlord is that of 
unsupervised bailiffs paid in a dif- 
ferent way from ordinary bailiffs. It 
is, therefore, the landlord who in the 
end has to bear the cost of the dete- 
rioration of labour. He has, however, 
to some extent, the remedy in his 
hands. He can allow the labourers 
to root themselves on the land, and 
to acquire upon it homes of their own, 
and to have some prospect of careers 
which shall not terminate in the 
workhouse. There is but one way of 
doing this, and that is by making it 
easy for them to acquire plots of land 
for cottages and gardens. In this 
view, it would conduce very much to 
the interest of the landowners were 
they at once to convey to every 
labourer on their estates, who might 
wish it, a quarter of an acre of land, 
at the price of 10/., or whatever might 
be the price in the neighbourhood ; 
and to charge, for as much of the 
purchase-money as might from time 
to time remain unpaid, interest at 
the rate of five per cent. As not 
more than three labourers’ families 
are required for 100 acres of arable 
land, this would in such districts be 
parting with less than one per cent of 
their territories, In grass districts 
the percentage might not be so much. 
The landlords, if their rents are to be 
maintained, must do something in this 
matter to stop in some effective de- 
gree the exodus of their best hands. 
And it does not appear that they can 
do anything so effective as that which 
will counteract its main cause. 

There is, too, another reason, be- 
sides the one just referred to, which 
would make it the interest of terri- 
torial magnates to sell some of their 
land, and to a greater extent than 
that required for enabling the labour- 
ers on their estates to acquire sites 
for their cottages. That other reason 
is the advantage it would be to them 
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to create in this country a class of 
small purchasers of land—a class which, 
greatly to the advantage of the owners 
of land in other countries, exists every- 
where else, Of late we have frequently 
seen in the newspapers letters written, 
and speeches made, by landowners, in 
which, breaking away from the tradi- 
tions of their class, they take the 
public into their confidence, and im- 
part to us their own newly-formed 
opinions that it would be greatly to 
the advantage of the large proprietors 
were they enabled to sell a part of 
their entailed estates. In this they 
will find many to agree with them ; 
and we trust that Lord Cairns’s late 
Act, when supplemented by an Act 
for the compulsory registration of 
titles, may give them the facilities 
they are beginning to desire. But, 
unfortunately, besides entails and set- 
tlements, and the difficulties of ob- 
taining conveyance of land, there is 
another bar to the carrying out of 
their suggestion. It is a far more 
serious one: that of an absence of 
purchasers. Our land system has re- 
duced the purchasers of land to the 
single small category of rich investors. 
And these, scared at the recent depre- 
ciation of rents, and uncertain as to 
the future, have almost ceased to be 
buyers. Their abstention, therefore, 
from buying has all but emptied the 
market of purchasers; because the 
large category of small purchasers, 
who buy land to cultivate it with 
their own hands, which exists every- 
where except in this country, has by 
our artificial arrangements been ex- 
tinguished here to the last man. These 
purchasers, because in the price they 
give for their land they pay the rent 
once for all, and because they cul- 
tivate without either non-working 
superintendence or hired labour, and 
because they bestow the most thought- 
ful attention on every square yard of 
their land, can afford, and do give, 
a much better price than those who 
buy land only to let it. Before, then, 
our territorial magnates can seil agri- 
cultural land profitably, they must 


resuscitate this class which their legis- 
lation has destroyed. What they have 
hitherto been doing is just what they 
have now to undo, If their estates 
were situated in any country of 
Western Europe, except wealthy Eng- 
land, they would get probably more 
than twice as much for them as they 
would here, through the competition 
of what may be called the natural 
class of purchasers—that is, those who 
buy land because they are able and 
willing to cultivate it themselves. 

The resuscitation here of this class 
can only be effected, if it be possible 
to effect it, by removing all hindrances 
everywhere to the purchase of land in 
the smallest and in any sized parcels. 
This might set to work a process of 
natural selection. Everywhere, here 
and there, an agricultural labourer, 
whom nature had endowed with the 
requisite qualifications, would begin 
to build up a little estate. Two or 
three perhaps in some parishes ; for 
it is only a small percentage of man- 
kind that are qualified for any special 
pursuit, whatever it may be. But as 
time went on, those who had been 
brought up in this way, and those who 
from time to time had come to swell 
their ranks, would make the new class 
respectable in numbers, and then we 
should see here what exists every- 
where else, a category of purchasers 
quite new to us, entering the land 
market, and offering prices higher than 
are now known amongst us. 

I have spoken of this change as if 
it were conceivable that it might be 
initiated by the foresight of the owners 
of estates. But whatever line they 
may be disposed to take in the matter, 
we can hardly suppose that things will 
long remain as they are. The compe- 
tition of the landowning cultivators of 
France and of the United States will 
oblige us to make an opening here 
for the introduction of their cheaper 
method of cultivation. Under existing 
conditions it affects us precisely as it 
would if Auvergne and Illinois were 
English counties. As France and the 
United States enter our market on 
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precisely the same terms as our own 
armers, if their method is cheaper 
than ours, we relinquish ours and 
adopt theirs. Everything, too, seems 
to point to the emancipation, through 
the action of the legislature, of the 
land from all artificial hindrances to 
its saleability everywhere, and at all 
times. And this would bring about 
eventually, only perhaps more slowly, 
what might be commenced at once, if 
the landlords came to see that it was 
for their interest to give facilities for 
the revival amongst us of the class of 


small freeholders. And as this much- 
needed class must be evolved out of 
the agricultural labourers, the process 
will give to them—it will be fortunate 
for us all if it do not come too late— 
that to whieh it is the object of this 
paper to direct attention, so much of 
the education resulting from the pur- 
suit and management of property as 
will dispose them to exercise the fran- 
chise reasonably and safely—some- 
times of course in view of questions 
connected with property in land. 


F. Barwam ZINCKE, 


JERSEY. 


Tue truth expressed in the familiar 
saying that “far birds have fair 
feathers,” or, as the Highlanders 
have it, “far oxen have long horns,” 
has unquestionably a very wide ap- 
plication through the general world 
of human thinking, but is specially 
illustrated in the habits and notions 
of the great family of tourists in these 
locomotive times. Jersey is an island 
lying quite contiguous to the southern 
shore of Great Britain—not more 
than ten hours’ sail from Southampton 
—an island also full of green pros- 
perity, rich in heroic history, and 
peculiarly interesting to Englishmen 
as the great conservator of the old 
English laws and customs, and of the 
old Norman French language of which 
great part of our current English 
tongue is composed. And yet, for 
one English traveller who has been 
at St. Helier’s or St. Peter’s Port, 
you will find hundreds and thousands 
who have steamed up the Rhine to 
Schaffhausen, or wandered reverently 
among the tombs of the Pharaohs at 
Carnac, or the Mausoleum of the 
sacred bulls at Memphis. It is an 
infirmity of our nature; the common 
loses its power to stimulate the senses, 
simply beeause it is common; and the 
uncommon possesses an adventitious 


attraction, not because it is better or 
more worthy, but simply because 
it is new and because it is strange. 
Novelty is no element either of the 
beautiful or the sublime; but by 
the law of our nature a new thing 
excites our curiosity ; and an ass with 
three heads at any time and place will 
command more gazers than a wise man 
with one head. In the same way it 
seems a grand thing to go to Cairo, 
and stare at a pyramid, though it is 
only a monstrous cairn, the monstrous 


birth of a monstered civilisation ; 
while to make three steps from 
Waterloo to Southampton, from 


Southampton to Guernsey, and from 
Guernsey to St. Helier’s, to see a 
tight little corner of the snug British 
Empire, glorying chiefly in green 
leaves, fair flowers, and nutritive roots, 
seems a matter too small to stir ina 
sedentary man the lust of adventurous 
movement. Such is human nature. 
In this respect I confess myself a 
sinner with the rest. I have in com- 
mon with my fellow sinners, in more 
respects than one, sinned against the 
sacred text which says, “call nothing 
common or unclean.” I confess that, 
led by the common delusion of an am- 
bitious imagination, I had travelled 
up to the roots of the Rhine in 
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Switzerland, and had looked in the 
serene face of the old Egyptian 
Rameses, on the rock temple of 
Aboo Simbel, near the second 
cataract of the Nile, before it entered 
my head to visit beautiful Jersey, 
which concerned me in many respects 
much more nearly. One merit only I 
can boast of above some of my 
fellow sinners. I have mended my 
ways, and seen Jersey; seen it and 
enjoyed, and, by way of grateful 
memory, will set down here a few of 
its features that strike the stranger 
most prominently. Happily in doing 
so, I feel that, though not pretending 
to give an exhaustive account of the 
island, I am able to present something 
to the reader that, so far as it goes, 
will be satisfactory. One is not over- 
whelmed, in St. Helier’s as in London, 
by a multitudinous swarm of rich and 
various forms of life, more like a world 
than a city, more like a wide-stretch- 
ing, loose-straggling forest of houses, 
than a distinctly marked-out and 
well-walled garden. One can take 
note of such a pleasant self-contained 
little island, as one takes note of a 
Greek temple, intelligently pleased 
with a measurable beauty, not con- 
founded and overawed by an incalcu- 
lable power. 

It is wonderful how many persons 
in sea-girt England vex their imagina- 
tions with the horrors of a sea voyage. 
The Channel, they tell you, is particu- 
larly boisterous, and so, no doubt, it 
will be on occasions ; but a stiff south- 
wester is not always blowing there ; 
and, for my part, I lay all night in 
the middle of the ship, as quietly 
unconscious of any sea-motion as if 
I had been sleeping in my own familiar 
bed. Only about seven o'clock in the 
morning I was aroused by a loud rat- 
tling and grating of chains behind my 
berth, which rendered further slumber 
impossible. Up I started, and found 
that we were off Guernsey, and that 
the harsh grating of iron by which my 
rest had been disturbed was only one 
step in the process of unlading, which, 
if with more speed in these days of 


steam power, is certainly not executed 
with less noise than in the good old 
times. A man can learn a good deal 
by merely keeping an observant eye 
on the unlading process of a big ship. 
The whole traffic of a country here 
passes bodily before him in the space 
of an hour; and what struck me most, 
when brooding over this process from 
the quarter-deck, at Guernsey, was the 
interminable number of empty casks 
or barrels that came swinging up from 
the hold, relay after relay, floundering 
about in the air as thick as bats dis- 
turbed by the sudden intrusion of 
light into an old tower. These casks 
had come from Covent Garden, where 
they had been disembowelled of their 
wealth of early potatoes to fit out 
London dinners, and were come to 
their native soil to be replenished 
with fresh stores of the nutritive root 
to satisfy the unexhausted gorge of 
the monster metropolis on the Thames. 
These floundering empty casks were 
the overture, as it were, to the great 
potato opera, which I saw afterwards 
played at Jersey. In every crowded 
street of the town, and in every narrow 
green lane of the country, cars laden 
with potato-casks were the prominent 
object. As in the commericement of 
a great war you cannot move an easy 
mile in any direction without en- 
countering marshalled troops of red 
or blue coats hurrying from all 
quarters to the great harvest of inter- 
national slaughter, so at Jersey, the 
march of the great potato cavalcade 
peoples the highways and blocks the 
harbour. There is in Fleet Street and 
in the Strand, by cunning manage- 
ment, room for two carriages to pass; 
but at Jersey pier, a fortnight after- 
wards, about the end of June, when 
I was returning from my sojourn, 
there was no room for a single cab to 
pass through ‘the piled-up mountains 
of potato-casks on the pier. It was 
like the arrival of the herring boats 
at Wick; a sight that overwhelmed 
all other sights for the moment, and 
stamped the word potato distinctly on 
the brain of the spectator as the 
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badge of Jersey productiveness and 
the pledge of Jersey prosperity. Since 
returning to England I have repeat- 
edly asked intelligent persons into 
what amount of gold this wonderful 
growth of potatoes was transmuted 
by the traffic with Covent Garden ; 
their answer always fell ludicrously 
beneath the mark. Some said 20,000/., 
some 50,000/., and some even went as 
far as 100,0007. ; but none ever dreamt 
of the true figure, between 200,000/. 
and 300,0002., as I was distinctly in- 
formed by a gentleman at St. Helier’s 
well versed in the details of the local 
traffic. 

The general character of the island 
of Jersey is distinctly marked, running 
out in a long line to the south-east as 
you approach from Guernsey, which 
lies two hours’ sail to the north-west 
of St. Helier’s. The coast is mostly 
rocky, rising pretty steeply from the 
sea, but nowhere to a height above 
300 feet, as indeed the highest point 
in the centre of the island, Hougue 
Biec, or Princes’ Tower, is not more 
than 350 feet high, less than half the 
height of Arthur’s Seat, which over- 
hangs Edinburgh. In general outline 
from the sea it shows extremely like 
the island of Colonsay as seen from 
the high ground above Oban, with no 
very prominent points to fix the eye ; 
in extent also it is not much larger, for, 
while the length of Colonsay is about 
twelve miles, the whole circuit of 
Jersey is only thirty-three miles, about 
ten miles beyond the girth of the isle 
of Arran in the Firth of Clyde. As 
you approach the coast of Jersey, the 
outstanding promontories—Grosnez on 
the north-west and La Corbitre on the 
south-west — distinctly indicate with 
their names the French character of 
the population. After crossing the 
bay of Brelade, on the south-west 
corner of the island, where the oldest 
monument of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture remains, and rounding the ex- 
posed high ground of Noirmont, or 
the Blackmount, you find yourself sud- 
denly in front of the wide sweep of 
the bay of St. Aubin, with its sloping 


terraces of peopled verdure, and the 
smoking town of St. Helier’s in the 
distance. This rich and varied ex- 
panse of land and water, of fort and 
rock, of town and villa, at once recalls 
to the traveller the well-known beau- 
ties of the bay of Naples—a compari- 
son which grows in striking truth after 
a short residence in the island. To 
those who have not seen Parthenope 
the beautiful bay of Oban will at once 
start up as a counterpart to St. 
Helier’s ; but, if a Vesuvius, an Ischia, 
and a Capri are wanting to give an 
effective background to the sea-view 
from St. Helier’s, the want of the island 
Kerrera, which shuts in the bay of 
Oban, is amply compensated by the 
superior expanse of the open sea which 
laves the rich greenery of the coast, 
and the air of a large naturally- 
evolved commerce which distinguishes 
the metropolis of Jersey from the 
artificially trumped-up splendour and 
ungracefully huddled domiciles of the 
great tourist-pivot of the West High- 
lands. 

To understand the luxuriant ver- 
durous beauty and the extraordinary 
fertility of Jersey, we must take 
our start from two considerations— 
the climate, and the geology. The 
climate, a Scot, like myself, accus- 
tomed to breathe the bracing air 
that comes down from Ben Mucdubh 
or Cairngorm, will soon discover to be 
more mild and soft than suits the 
masculine habit of his lungs ; so mild 
and kindly indeed, that the nursling 
of the North, the moment he treads 
the street of St. Helier’s, feels that 
he is already half-way to Italy ; and 
is not surprised to see the fig, the 
myrtle, and other plants of tropical 
proclivity growing in the open air. 
The west coast of Britain, generally, 
as every one knows, is at once more 
warm and more moist than the east. 
At Oban fuchsias grow luxuriantly in 
the open air, in a fashion that Aber- 
deen or St. Andrews would in vain 
attempt to emulate; in the south- 
west corner of Ireland the royal fern, 
which loves warm and moist places, 
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flings out its bright green plumes as 
grandly as the broom on an Inver- 
ness moor; and in Jersey, where the 
same rain-laden Atlantic breezes pre- 
vail, with the addition of circumfluent 
sea, and a latitude some hundred miles 
more to the south, the climatic fea- 
tures which differentiate the west 
from the east coast of Britain are 
potentiated. There are besides no 
high mountains to accumulate stores 
of snow; snow indeed and frost, as 
a local ballad says, “just touch the 
smiling roods and go’’—and the ilex 
or evergreen oak, which grows plenti- 
fully everywhere, seems as naturally 
to symbolise the genial character of 
the Jersey atmosphere as the harsh 
needles of the pine indicate the sharp- 
ness of the mountain blasts with which 
the tree growth of stern Scotland has 
to contend. But, if the climate be 
favourable to a rich vegetation, the 
same cannot be said of the soil. In 
the Channel Isles there are no tracts 
of rich loamy soil, the natural product 
of slow-rolling rivers, as in Egypt, in 
the valley of the Thames, and in the 
Carse of Gowrie; these islands are, 
strictly speaking, the bare granitic 
skeleton, or fragments of the skeleton, 
of the underlying rock on which the 
great mass of the secondary and ter- 
tiary strata of the rich land of Eng- 
land and the Lothians of Scotland are 
superimposed ; and the true character 
of the islands, however superficially 
concealed by culture, is plainly seen in 
the long stretches of rocks and reefs, 
often hidden at high tide, which cir- 
cumvallate them on all sides. The 
scientific analysis also of the syenitic, 
hornblendic, felspathic, and other 
metamorphic rocks which compose the 
basis of the island, reveals little of 
those elements on which the fertility 
of soils depends. The main con- 
stituent of the soil, arising from the 
decomposition of these rocks, is what 
in vulgar speech might be called 


1 Specially the total want of phosphates. 
The Channel Islands, by Ansted and Latham ; 
London, 1865, p. 461; the most exhausti 
work on the subject. 





‘rotten granite;” and from such a 
material no Aberdonian, bred in the 
atmosphere of east winds, and accus- 
tomed to measure the fertility of 
granitic districts by the course of the 
river Dee, could ever expect any 
outgrowth of rich vegetative luxuri- 
ance to be evolved. But the Jersey 
granite is not condemned to barren- 
ness; for, in the first place, the 
granitic stuff of which the island 
is composed, besides being of a more 
loose texture, is cut up in various 
ways by fissures, which give free 
entrance to the plenteous rain that 
at certain seasons oversweeps these 
islands from the Atlantic; and, 
again, from the general low level 
and flatness of the surface, the rain, 
when it falls, has leisure to sink and 
to drain quietly into the rock, in a 
style very different from the rush of 
water that flows down from the 
granite-girdled bed of the river Dee. 
But the chief source of the fertility 
of the island is no doubt the warmth 
of the sun, the natural humidity of 
the climate, and, added to this, the 
diligence and the thrift of a laborious 
population of small proprietors. The 
presence of a _ thickly-spread and 
equally-distributed population is of 
itself a guarantee for the production 
of manure in various ways; and, 
when to this is added the plentiful 
supply of sea-wrack, which is to 
Jersey agriculture.what peats are to 
Highland hearths, we shall not be sur- 
prised at the pleasant picture, every 
where to be seen, of the original spine 
of prickly granite, now blooming like 
a garden and blossoming like a rose. 
Jersey, indeed, is a land of gardens ; 
everywhere the hand of man is visible 
in graceful villas, trim terraces, green 
hedges, flowery trimmings, and green- 
mantled inclosures. Sometimes, in- 
deed, these inclosures stand up in all 
the barenessof their unadorned granite, 
fencing off the light and the prospect 
from those who walk in the narrow 
lane which divides the domain of one 
small proprietor from another. This, 
of course, is no beauty ; but the walls 
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are necessary for the fruits in which 
the island delights ; and in hot coun- 
tries a narrow lane without a prospect 
is often more enjoyable than a broad 
highway with one. 

We have said that the principal 
product of Jersey is potatoes. The 
nature of the soil and the vicinity of 
the great London market are sufficient 
to explain why the thrifty economists 
of this prosperous little island, have 
in these latter days directed their 
activity so largely into this channel. 
When Inglis wrote his book’ fifty 
years ago, though the potato culture 
was on the increase, he still puts down 
cider as the principal export of the 
island. But, though this pleasant 
beverage still maintains its reputation, 
I should doubt much, whether the 
apples of the trees now produced in 
the orchards, could be transmuted into 
as much gold, as is derived from the 
“apples of the earth.” At all events 
I heard great complaints everywhere 
of the disfigurement of the country 
by the cutting down of trees, and the 
supplanting of the ancestral apple 
culture by the potato, to satisfy the 
insatiate demands of the herbivorous 
purlieus of Covent Garden. This may 
be true for natives, to whom any old 
tree has a history; and in fact no old 
tree anywhere can be cut down with- 
out bringing a pang to some one who 
had appealed vainly to the destroyer 
in the words of the song—“ Woodman, 
spare that tree ;” but despite the in- 
vasion of orchards by potato fields, and 
of branchy trees here and there turned 
into maimed and unsightly pollards, 
no traveller who has seen various parts 
of the world will be apt to complain 
that the prominent want of Jersey is 
trees. Trees there are everywhere, 
not so broad and umbrageous indeed, 
as on the lawn of Taymouth Castle, 
or in Berkeley Square, Piccadilly, 
but large enough to give the whole 
island that look of rich wavy beauty, 
which a fine head of hair gives toa 
fair lady ; and as to the size of the 

1 The Channel Islands, by Henry B. Inglis ; 
London, 1834, vol, i. p.° 189. 


trees, this is in no wise affected by the 
potato culture, but by the tremendous 
western blasts to which these flat- 
topped islands are peculiarly exposed. 
Next to potatoes and cider—or rather 
perhaps on wsthetical, if not on 
pecuniary grounds superior to both, is 
the Jersey cow, better known in 
England as the Alderney cow; but 
the breed is all the same, or witha 
difference not worth noting. The 
Jersey cow is indeed a fine animal, 
bearing the same relation to other 
creatures of the cow family that a 
lady does to a woman who is only a 
woman, and not a lady. 


** So smooth and flat, so neat and trim, 
With such a slender shapely limb, 
And such fine head, and large full eye, 
When on soft grass you see her lie, 

So placid, motherly and mild, 
She courts the touch of any child.” 


Literally so ; and the reason why she 
is so gentle, mild, and motherly seems 
to me plain ; she is not allowed to roam 
largely about the braes, as Highland 
cattle are, or English cows in large 
fields, but she is tethered to a small 
spot, where, like a fine lady on a soft 
sofa, she cultivates recumbent habits, 
and is easily approached and lightly 
handled. She is tenderly treated also, 
as ladies are by amorous husbands, or 
Yorkshire horses by fox-hunters ; and 
Inglis quotes from a writer of autho- 
rity,? who says that, though from the 
nature of the locality she cannot be 
allowed large freedom of browsing, 
yet “her station is shifted five or six 
times a day,” so that she is treated 
with great variety of fresh and fair 
feeding. “In winter she is warmly 
housed by night, and fed with parsnips ; 
when she calves, she is regaled with 
toast, and with the nectar of the 
island, cider ; to which powdered ginger 
is added.” The parsnip here men- 
tioned is one of the staple products of 
the island ; sweet as honey of Hybla ; 
and, when the cows are largely fed 
with it, Mr. Inglis states that from 

2 Report on the Agriculture of the Island of 


Jerseu, by Quaile, in 1812, published by the 
Board of Agriculture in 1815. 
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seven quarts of milk a pound of the 
most delicious butter is produced. The 
same writer states that in his time 
the price of Jersey cows had consider- 
ably fallen in the market, and that 
the average price then brought 
from 8/. to 10. I have no doubt, 
however, that along with the potato, 
the Jersey cow has risen largely in 
mercantile value in the course of the 
last fifty years; for I inquired par- 
ticularly as to the truth of a fact 
stated to me in conversation, and 
traced to the fountain head, the un- 
doubted verity that an American 
dealer of insight and adventure had 
paid down literally 1,000/. for a 
Jersey cow of first-rate quality! To 
the potatoes and the cows, the cider 
and the parsnips, might be added 
oysters as valuable products of the 
islands, for the culture of which the 
long stretches of sharp reefs on the 
shallow coasts are particularly suita- 
ble, and grapes, which grow here under 
glass, but with the natural heat of the 
sun more favourable to the genuine 
grape flavour than the artificial heat of 
hot-houses. Fish of various kinds are 
also procured in large quantities from 
the seas around; though from the 
agricultural habits of the people, as in 
the Scottish Highlands, there is not 
so much of intelligent adventure put 
forth in this direction as one might 
desire. One of the most characteristic 
displays in the fishmarket is the huge 
conger-eel at St. Helier’s ; the rich soup 
from which, distilled with dainty herbs, 
slides with a glib lusciousness down 
the diner’s throat, passing the experi- 
ence of the most highly cultivated 
aldermanic cesophagus in the city. 
And if not specially at the dinner 
table, certainly in the streets, and on 
the roads, among the praises of Jersey, 
mention must be made of the kail, 
which, like the conger-eel, attains in 
this insular paradise to an enormous 
size, and grows so strong that walking 
sticks are made of it equal in solidity 
and lightness to the best cane. A 
gentleman, a native of the island, 
assured me that he had seen one such 


“kail runt” as the Scotch call it, 
sixteen feet high, including the fan- 
like leafage, in the style of a dwarf 
palm-tree at the top. I myself 
measured one, ina garden at the Mill- 
brook station, between eight and nine 
feet high. To the flourishing trade 
carried on with these kail-canes the 
windows of the shops in Beresford 
Street and Bath Street, St. Helier’s, 
bear striking testimony. 

In all the old books about Jersey 
I find mention made of toads as a 
peculiar and characteristic product. 
In the Your Through Great Britain 
and Ireland, originally begun by 
De Foe, and afterwards continued by 
Richardson, and completed by other 
literary gentlemen (1769), under the 
head Jersey I read thus :—‘“ The ugly, 
but harmless and perhaps wholesome 
animal, the toad, abounds here, 
as do innoxious creatures of the ser- 
pentine kind, particularly lizards, 
which gaze on passengers as they lie 
basking in the sun.”! The rapid 
march of culture and the improve- 
ment of the roads since the time of 
Governor Sir George Don has no 
doubt tended largely to diminish the 
number of these innocent creatures ; 
their presence, however, is noticeable 
as indicative of the warmth, humidity, 
and verdure of the country. Toads 
delight in gardens, and one can 
imagine that they perform good service 
there by feeding on the grubs and 
slugs of various kinds which a climate 
of such vegetative vitality naturally 
breeds ; but the inquisitive traveller 
nowadays will not light upon them 
so obviously as on the kail. The 
Jersey toad, or crapaud, as they call 
it, is less of a dingy grey-brown than 
our English toad, and is largely 
flecked, or freckled with white; at 
least so the one was which a kind 
lady brought to me in a box, which 
she kept in her orangerie and petted 
daintily with her lily-white hand, as 
our ladies are wont to do kittens and 
Maltese dogs. Kindness to the 
animal creation is not one of the 

1 Vol. iii. p. 341. 
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characteristically English virtues ; 
and it is good that an animal 
“with a jewel in its head,” and all 
guiltless of venomous slaver in its 
mouth, should find a refuge from 
the maltreatment of wicked boys, 
and the horror of sentimental misses, 
in the soft hand of a good Jersey 
le Gros, or de Carteret. 

But the most interesting thing in 
Jersey, to the intelligent thinker, is 
neither potatoes, nor apples, nor cows, 
nor kail, nor parsnips, nor toads and 
lizards, but the economic state and 
condition of the people, and by what 
hereditary happy heritage of beneficent 
laws and customs it has chanced that 
this small island—a chip struck from 
France—should present such a shin- 
ing face of contented prosperity, 
while the big island of Ireland, at 
our own door and under our own 
direct control, lies fretful and 
wrathful under a grim sovial cachexy 
of distressful centuries. The reason 
of this striking contrast lies in a 
single sentence ; the Channel Islands 
were left by the Norman kings to 
grow out of their natural root un- 
hindered, with the full enjoyment 
of their old Norman laws; while 
lreland, instead of being nourished 
und cherished according to its own 
type, had English laws and English 
rule forced upon it in a style equally 
inhuman and impolitic. 

With William the Conqueror and 
the two stout Henries who came from 
his loins and inherited his bellicose 
habits and administrative talent, the 
great problem was at first to hold the 
conquered people in subjection, and 
then gradually to weld their original 
possessions in Normandy and _ their 
grand domain of conquest in England 
in such a fashion as that friendly 
understanding and wise co-operation 
might gradually work the mass into a 
new organic unity. This, of course, 
was no easy matter. The danger 
ahead lay in the Norman law of suc- 
cession, which allowed a certain limited 
primogeniture for military purposes, 
but disallowed that absorption of all 
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rights of real property by the eldest 
son, to which we have long been 
accustomed in England. By this old 
law the English lands distributed 
among his barons by the Conqueror, if 
they were selected by the eldest son as 
his heritage—which selection was his 
right—necessitated a surrender of his 
lands in Normandy to the younger 
members of the family, a separation of 
domain which would naturally create 
a separation of interests, and tend to 
a dismemberment of the loosely com- 
pacted kingdom. For this reason 
policy dictated to the Conqueror and 
his immediate successors the extension 
of the original right of limited primo- 
geniture, so as to comprehend all real 
property, and unite the lord of the 
insular and the Continental domain 
by a common bond of interest to 
maintain the unity of the conjunct 
sovereignty. 

But this consolidation of fiefs, not 
naturally contiguous, being confes- 
sedly a device to enlist the English 
barons on the side of the Conqueror 
by an exceptional grant of large 
manorial rights naturally applied only 
to England : in Normandy, or at least, 
in those parts of it where no conflicts 
of old Norman and new English law 
could arise, the old law remained, 
which, in consistency with the known 
law of Rome, of the Saxons, and we 
may add also of natural equity, did 
not allow the eldest son, whatever 
privileges he might enjoy, to swallow 
up the whole heritage of the father, 
to the prejudice of the whole family. 
It was therefore plainly for military 
and political purposes, not for any 
economical advantages or general 
social fitness that the entirely ano- 
malous law of unlimited primogeni- 
ture at present acknowledged in 
England was introduced. Whatever 
arguments may be used in its favour 
now, it was historically simply a 
badge of conquest ; and we bear it as 
a dog wears a gilded collar, because it 
is needful for the master, and looks 
dignified in the dog. But besides the 
preservation of the kindly old Norman 
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law of limited primogeniture, and along 
with this the invaluable blessing of a 
numerous independent resident pro- 
prietary, other circumstances and in- 
fluences seem to have operated in 
favour of the Channel Islands, so as 
to make it almost appear, in the words 
of their old historian, that Divine 
Providence watched with a special 
care over their well-being.’ In the 
first place, they had the happiness of 
being a little out of the way, besides 
fenced, as we have noted, by a coast 
singularly difficult of access. In the 
next place, they naturally held by 
their old Norman dukes ; and so long 
as the paw of France was held threat- 
fully over them, never had the remotest 
inclination, or, indeed, the slightest 
cause, to exchange the fatherly tie 
of an inherited for the imposed yoke 
of a foreign dynasty. Of this the 
English kings could not fail to be 
aware; and so, when foolish John 
Lackland was forced to surrender the 
whole of the continental patrimony of 
his ancestors into the hands of the 
French, he seemed, says the old his- 
torian, to have looked on the Channel 
Islands, topographically belonging 
rather to France than to England, as 
“the last plank left to him in so 
great a shipwreck,” to which plank he 
clung accordingly ; and, in reward for 
their good services to him in his ad- 
versity—for he twice visited Jersey— 
granted to these favoured islands 
“many excellent laws and privileges 
confirmed to us in after times by the 
succeeding kings and queens of Eng- 
land. Him, therefore, for that reason, 
we must consider as our special bene- 
factor ; and whatever ill things other 
persons may say of him, we in Jersey 
must in gratitude cherish a great 
veneration and gratitude for his me- 
mory.” 

A few words will now naturally be 
expected on the manner in which the 
peculiar laws and privileges of Jersey 


1 « Few places have been so manifestly the 
care of Heaven as these islands.” Falle, Accowné 
of Jersey. London, 1797, p. 28. The old 
edition dates 1694, and is rare. 


act in securing the prosperity of the 
island. By far the most important 
law in this regard is unquestionably 
the law of limited primogeniture, or 
the succession to real estate, of which 
we have shown the historical origin ; 
and its detailed operation is as follows : 
The leading principle of the old 
Norman law of succession is that no 
owner of land being head of a family, 
can by a deed to operate after death, 
alienate from his son the heritage 
which he received from his father, 
The law enforces what it presumes 
to be the natural wish of a parent 
in favour of his children, and this 
operates as a perpetual entail in the 
method of nature, a very different 
thing from the artificial old Scotch 
entail, which locks up the land for ever 
by a statutable limitation against all 
claimants. Every proprietor in Jersey 
is absolute master of his property, so 
long as he lives; but the moment he 
departs, and belongs no more to this 
stage, the law steps in for the protec- 
tion of the family, as follows. When 
a person dies possessed of considerable 
landed and personal property, an ap- 
praisement is made of it by sworn 
measurers and appraisers; and the 
heritable property in the first place 
is divided and inventoried, according 
to its natural lots—that is to say, into 
as many separate estates as are held 
by distinct titles, and form a natural 
whole. Such estates the law holds as 
indivisible, and, having a favour for 
the eldest son, allows him, by right of 
his “eldership,” to choose the lot 
that most commends itself to him. 
Of course he will naturally choose 
the biggest and the best, and every 
eldest son, having the same privilege, 
as the course of generations rolls on, it 
will naturally happen that, from gene- 
ration to generation, the same property 
remains in the family, so that practi- 
cally, as we said, the law acts as a 
close family entail. But let those who 
are accustomed to the action of primo- 
geniture, in the old Scottish law of 
entail, and by the English law, or 
rather custom, of repeated settlements, 
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here note the difference. The Jersey 
law, while providing amply for the 
honour of the family, and its represen- 
tation by the eldest son, follows nature 
and the Roman law in showing a due 
regard to the natural rights and fair 
expectations of other members of the 
family. When the principal manor 
has been judicially set apart for the 
eldest son, the rest of the property, 
both real and personal, is divided 
among co-heirs, two-thirds among the 
sons, and one-third among the daugh- 
ters. By this general, and, in the 
main, equitable arrangement, the right 
of testamentary interference with the 
division of property is, as will be evi- 
dent, largely curtailed. In fact, the 
right of a testator to dispose of his 
property by will after death, is limited 
to one-third part of his movables. The 
remaining two-thirds, as a matter of 
right, descend one-third to the children 
or descendants, and one-third to the 
widow, should she elect to take part in 
the personal estate ; otherwise she has 
her terce, or one third of the real 
estate always sure. 

By these very simple and equitable 
arrangements, the old Norman law, as 
it obtains in the Channel Islands, can 
unquestionably boasts its superiority 
to the English practice of unlimited 
primogeniture, as it obtains in this 
country. In the first place, it secures 
whatever advantages of local family 
persistence, family precedency, and 
family pride, are usually urged in 
favour of our custom of primogeni- 
ture; it gives the good of the custom 
without its attendant evils; it does 
the same thing moderately, and there- 
fore better, both according to Aristotle 
and St. Paul; as if one should say, 
supposing port wine to be a good drink 
in acold climate, that it is better to 
solace one’s stomach with a glass or 
two than to drain a whole bottle. In 
the second place, it secures by simple 
operation of law to all the younger 
branches of the family that share in 
the paternal inheritance to which they 
may fairly consider themselves en- 
titled. In the third place, it effect- 


ually prevents that process of progres- 
sive dismemberment of estates which 
presents not a few unpleasant features 
under the French law of equal compul- 
sory division, And lastly, it entirely 
forecloses and renders unnecessary the 
complicated network of settlement 
upon settlement, by which, under the 
action of the English law, either the 
exaggerated predominance of the eldest 
son may be more firmly secured, or the 
balance in favour of the natural rights 
of the younger branches be restored. 
In every view, therefore, it has a right 
to be considered as the golden mean 
between the two extremes of petty 
parcelling (morce/lement) and monstrous 
accumulation that have in practice 
been developed in this domain; a 
golden mean in which neither, on the 
one hand, are large improvements pre- 
vented by the impecuniosity of a race 
of petty proprietors, nor, on the other 
hand, is the country cheated of its 
natural complement, a hardy and in- 
dependent yeomanry, to favour the 
artificial nurture of a race of over- 
grown and often absentee proprietors. 
How contrary this is to the general 
notions of Englishmen, may be illus- 
trated by what I heard his Excellency 
the Governor of Jersey declare at a 
public meeting of the inhabitants. 
An Englishman, he said, one of the 
numerous race of tourists who look in 
for a day or a week at St. Helier’s, and 
then depart, had, in the course of after- 
dinner conversation, been pleased to 
express his admiration of the prosper- 
ous state of the island, everywhere 
green orchards, flourishing potato- 
fields, good roads, in the harbour the 
most undeniable sign of a large and 
various commerce. Only one thing 
this green little gem of the sea re- 
quired to make it perfect, a full par- 
ticipation in the benefits of English 
law! To which remark his Excellency, 
who, by some years’ residence in the 
island, knew something of the matter, 
with a laugh, replied—‘The absence 
of English law, specially of the English 
land laws, is the very thing to which 
the men of Jersey with good reason 
> 
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attribute their notable prosperity.” 
How different from this insolent 
conceit of the vulgar English mind is 
the recorded opinion of a distinguished 
English jurist, to the effect that “the 
English law of real property is the 
most unmitigated nonsense ever put 
together by the perverted ingenuity of 
man.” 1 

As to the general economical result 
of the laws of succession in Jersey, 
contrasted with the results produced 
under the English law of unlimited 
primogeniture, it may be suflicient to 
remark, that though certain large 
operations, such as the making of 
roads and bridges, and the introduc- 
tion of sweeping changes when neces- 
sary, take place more readily under 
the system of large proprietors, and 
immense consolidated farms, a vast 
mass of reliable statistics is available 
to prove that a greater amount of 
field culture, and a larger account of 
field produce, is, under most circum- 
stances, produced by the small pro- 
prietor who must work, than by the 


1 Spinoza, by Fred. Pollock, Barrister-at- 
Law. London, 1880, p. 99. The general 
ignorance in this country of the law of suc- 
cession in the Channel islands is proved by 
the fact that, even in books of authority, it is 
generally spoken of as identical with the old 
Saxon law of gavelkind allowed exceptionally 
by William the Conqueror, and still main- 
tained in Kent. But equal division of all 
heritage and limited primogeniture are two 
very different things in principle; in practice 
no doubt they may approach to one another in 
various degrees, especially where, as in Kent, 
the power of the individual testator is allowed 
to override the general action of the law. My 
information on this subject is derived from 
the best authority, viz., Observations on the 
Law of Descent in the United Kingdom, by 
Henry Tupper, Judge in the Royal Court of 
Guernsey ; London, Simpkin and Marshall, 
1868 ; a work, so far as I can learn, very in- 
adequately known, even to professed lawyers 
in this country. Those who are altogether 
unacquainted with the general bearings of the 
question could not do better than consult the 
excellent discourse on The Law and Custom 
of Primogeniture, by the Hon. 8. C. Brodrick, 
in Systems of Land T¢ nure, published by the 
Cobden Ciub, London, 1876; and the pro- 
fessional student will also note particularly, 
L’ Ancienne Coutume de Normandie, French 
and Latin, by Laurence de Gruchy, Justiciary 
of the Royal Court of Jersey. Jersey, 1881. 


larger proprietors who may. Besides, 
it must never be forgotten, that, while 
the effort of immensely large proprie- 
tors will naturally be to accumulate 
monstrous wealth in the hands of. a 
few, the effort of smaller proprietors 
will certainly be to distribute the 
material benefits of wealth, and the 
moral advantages of proprietorship 
among a large number of independent 
citizens. As in the body physical, 
health consists not so much in the 
quantity of blood in the system, as in 
its fair distribution; so in the body 
social—not how few are very rich, 
and how many are miserably poor, is 
the critical question, but in what pro- 
portion is property distributed amongst 
« stout, industrious, prosperous, and 
well-contented population. This just 
proportion has been attained in 
Jersey, principally by the natural 
action of the old Norman law. How 
little it has been attained, or even 
dreamt of, in this country, the evi- 
dence led before the Crofter Com- 
mission now sitting in the Highlands 
and islands will abundantly testify. 
Under the old Norman law in Jersey 
the vassals holding feudally under the 
lord of the manor, have fixity of 
tenure, and are, in fact, with a slight 
acknowledgment to the superior, inde- 
pendent proprietors. Under the Eng- 
lish rule, starting historically from the 
same root, the feudal law has degen 
erated into a system which enables 
the proprietor of whole parishes or 
counties, to clear the land of its na- 
tural population, and substitute for it 
any largest number of antlered wild 
beasts that he may choose to breed, or 
any smallest number of heartless hu- 
man bipeds that he may choose to 
import. 

Of the privileges of Jersey, one of 
the most notable is that one ef which 
the English tourist would most 
devoutly wish that it should be de- 
prived. St. Helier’s is a free port ; 
and by virtue of this any English 
traveller, coming from the island to 
Southampton, must submit his lug- 


gage to the inspection of the gentle- 
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men of the Custom House, in as dis- 
agreeable a fashion as if he were 
entering Austria, or the sacrosanct 
precincts of the Roman pope. Neither 
cigars nor Hau-de-Cologne will be al- 
lowed to pass unquestioned through 
this bar; and whoever considers it 
consistent with the character of a 
good citizen to tell or to act lies to 
the prejudice of the public tax- 
gatherer, will find a favourable oppor- 
tunity here. 

Of the peculiarities of the island 
one of the most characteristic, in an 
ethnological point of view, is the 
bilingual character of the population. 
Neither in Wales, nor in Ireland, nor 
in the Scottish Highlands, has the 
language of the common people 
asserted itself so stoutly alongside 
of the dialect of the upper classes, as 
in the Channel Islands. The reason 
is obvious. Society in Jersey has 
grown naturally and healthily out of 
its own root without being hindered 
by any violently imposed extraneous 
civilisation ; but Wales and Ireland 
suffered equally though in different 
degrees, the curse that belongs to 
conquest ; while the Scottish High- 
lands, though not strictly a conquered 
country, suffered practically similar 
evils, first, from their ill-advised 
rebellions in favour of a dispossessed 
dynasty ; secondly, from the compul- 
sory imposition of the feudal law upon 
the native law of the clan-system ; and 
thirdly, from the elimination of the 
middle classes from the body social 
as the natural sequence of the 
existence of immense properties com- 
bined with the two other elements. 
The absence of these depopularising 
influences in the Channel Islands has 
preserved the French language, not 
only among the common people, but 
as the language of the Law Courts 
and the Legislative Assembly. A 
gross anachronism most Englishmen 
would be inclined to say, and no small 
hindrance in the way of improvement. 
“ Not at all,” I heard his Excellency 
the Governor declare in a public meet- 
ing for the distribution of school 


prizes; it is practically an immense 
advantage for a Jerseyman to start 
with a bilingual dexterity in two 
such useful languages as French and 
English ; and, though in the nature of 
things the French language will die 
out more and more, it is more con- 
sistent with an enlarged policy to 
treat it kindly, while it lives, than to 
force it prematurely out, by the selfish 
laziness which is the nurse of apathy, 
and the shallow ambition which affects 
gentility. 

One other point only of general 
public interest remains. I was anxious, 
when making myself for a season at 
home in a place conveniently situated 
within an easy distance of France and 
England, to ascertain exactly what 
advantages it presented to strangers 
travelling in pursuit of health or re- 
creation. In the way of recreation 
certainly the island of Jersey does not 
offer such rich fields for view-hunters, 
scientific explorers, and gymnasts of 
all kinds, from the deer-stalker down- 
wards, as many of the more favoured 
haunts of the rusticating and locomo- 
tive world; but those who can enjoy a 
bright sky, a mild climate, and a 
kindly people, with an agreeable vari- 
ation from flitting guests, will find 
that they can live with equal elegance 
and considerably more cheaply at St. 
Helier’s than at Brighton, or in any 
other elegant resort of the great colony 
of roving Englishmen. For education 
there is an admirable school or college 
—for the world is governed by names— 
erected in these latter days, to use 
the phrase of the playbills, under “ the 
presence and patronage” of her most 
gracious majesty Queen Victoria, 
whose name it bears. As to its sana- 
tory character, there can be no doubt 
that the mildness of the climate is 
favourable to all persons labouring 
under chest complaints, bronchitic or 
otherwise ; while, on the other hand, 
it is equally certain that those whose 
nervous habitude requires the stimu- 
lant of.a keen and bracing breeze will 
be wise to seek restored vigour rather 
among the braes of Braemar or 
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the moors of Strathspey than in 
the sun-fronting bay of St. Helier’s 
or the ferny slopes of the Gréve-de- 
Lecq. Terrible things have been 
written about the unfavourable influ- 
ences of the climate of Jersey on all 
rheumatic complaints, a medical gen- 
tleman of authority having seriously 
stated that “among the people in the 
rural districts rheumatism in some 
form or other is universal after the 
age of thirty ;”! but this remark, it 
will be observed, applies only to the 
labouring classes in the country, whose 
avocations expose them to the evil 


1 On Health and Disease in Jersey, by 
Matthew Scholefield, M.D, and M.B. in Inglis, 
vol, i. chap. xi, 
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WHETHER what is called the “ Ibert 
Bill” is carried or rejected its pro- 
moters will regret its introduction 
almost, if not quite, as much as its 
opponents. It is certain that if the 
Government of Lord Ripon had anti- 
cipated or dreamt of the storm of bad 
feeling and class animosity it was 
destined to create it would not have 
introduced a measure which cannot be 
said to be of the nature of practical 
legislation. The Bill is avowedly only 
intended to meet a possible future and 
not a present necessity. It is ad- 
mitted that no administrative incon- 
venience exists under the present law, 
and it is not anticipated that any 
serious or real obstacle in the ad- 
ministration of the criminal law will 
arise in this or perhaps in the next 
generation. It may well be asked, 
then, why was present peace and con- 
cord sacrificed for a piece of fancy 
legislation? Lord Ripon and others 
who supported the bill have given 
their reasons, and I do not think 
it is too much to say that they 
are the weakest reasons that have 
ever been given for legislation of so 
serious a character, affecting, as it 


influences of a humid climate doing 
necessary out-field work at certain 
seasons of the year. Besides, it must 
be borne in mind, as remarked to me 
by a medical gentleman now practising 
in the island, that much has been done 
since Inglis’s day in the way of widen- 
ing the roads and clearing the country 
from superfluous stores of moisture. 
Certain it is that on a visit which I 
paid to Fort Elizabeth, at the west 
wing of the bay of St. Helier’s, where, 
as in Fort Regent on the other wing, 
a garrison is regularly stationed, a 
soldier who had lived three years in 
the place assured me that he had not 
known a single case of rheumatism 
during all that time. 
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does, the liberties and prejudices of a 
mass of Englishmen, whose presence in 
India is essential to the development 
of the resources of that country. It 
is to them that the trade of India 
owes its extension and progress. It 
is to them that India is indebted for 
its railways and its fleets of inland 
and coasting steamers. It is to them 
that England is indebted for the 
hundred valuable products, the carry- 
ing of which has made the Red Sea a 
highway for steamers second only to 
the English Channel. It is to them 
that England is indebted for the pro- 
duction of the excellent tea which will 
soon render her independent of China, 
And not an acre has been taken from 
the cultivation of other things to do 
this. Some of those who are opposed 
to the Ilbert Bill have gone so far as 
to assert thatif it is passed it will pre- 
vent the investment of European capi- 
tal in India, and that it may even 
drive out that which is already in- 
vested. I do not concur in such an 
extreme opinion as this, but a good 
deal of evil may be done by the crea- 
tion of mistrust and uncertainty. I 
think that if this bill becomes law it 
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will increase the desire of Englishmen 
to realise what they can and leave the 
country. People here may think that 
they will be very foolish if they do, 
and that they are altogether unreason- 
able, but that will not affect the 
course which Englishmen in India 
will take. Englishmen there, as well 
as here, are apt to have faith in the 
soundness of their own opinions, and 
what they think, and not what people 
in England think, will rule their 
action. The Englishman in India 
cannot be convinced that his country- 
men in England are better judges in 
this matter than he is. It is useless 
to tell him that his objection to being 
tried by native magistrates is due to 
the fact that their skin is darker than 
his own. He will deny that his 
objection is based upon any such 
difference of colour, but upon other 
and more important disqualifications. 
He will state them and restate them, 
and appeal to his experience, but the 
Englishman in England will put them 
all aside and reassert the theory of 
colour. It is well known that an Eng- 
lishman is a better judge of everything 
than anybody else. The Englishman 
at home holds that people who have 
Indian experience are prejudiced, and 
incapable of taking an unbiased view, 
and that therefore his unbiased 
ignorance is a safer guide. 

He would be a rash and thoughtless 
politician who would say that at 
no time to come should native 
members of the ‘Indian Civil Service 
have criminal jurisdiction over Euro- 
peans. I am quite prepared to say, 
on the contrary, that when a real 
necessity arises, and when natives 
have shown by their capacity and in- 
tegrity that they are worthy of con- 
filence, they may, and should be, in- 
trusted with a large share in the 
government of their own country. 
The words used in the Proclamation 
of 1858 define the proper position so 
accurately that I cannot do better 
than quote them. The Queen declares 
her wishes to be that “so far as may 
be our subjects, of whatever race or 


creed, be impartially admitted to 
offices in our service the duties of 
which they may be qualified by their 
education, ability, or integrity duly to 
discharge.” Accepting this definition 
as just and reasonable the question 
is narrowed to one of time, fitness, and 
opportuneness. I do not make any 
charge of want of education, ability, 
or integrity against the native civi- 
lians, present or future, but I am en- 
titled to say, without offence, that 
their numbers and length of service 
have been so limited that we are justi- 
fied in saying that it is not expedient 
to take, in comparative darkness, a 
step which it would be difficult, if not 
impossible to retrace. Several propo- 
sitions should have been established 
beyond reasonable dispute before the 
dearly loved and valued privileges of 
Englishmen should be taken from 
them. It should be proved that the 
possession of these privileges were a 
source of injustice to the native popu- 
lation. That the administration of 
the law was difficult, costly, or impos- 
sible, and that the Europeans were 
willing to place their lives and liberties 
in hands which, it must be admitted, 
were comparatively untried. If an 
adequate reason could have been shown 
I am sure that Englishmen in India 
are loyal and well enough disposed to 
the natives to have given up what was 
only a distinction if they had been 
convinced that they could have done 
so with reasonable safety to them- 
selves. Did the experience of past 
attempts in this direction justify the 
Government of India in holding the 
belief that this measure could become 
law, without producing an evil con- 
siderably greater than the one it was 
intended to remove ? 

To say that the European outcry is 
not justified by the extent or scope of 
the measure does not relieve the 
government of the responsibility of 
creating that outery for an insuflicient 
and insignificant object. I am op- 
posed to the bill on many grounds, 
but if I approved of it and the direc- 
tion in which it desires to go I should, 
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nevertheless, or rather the more, de- 
plore its introduction before its real 
necessity could be established. It is 
the primary duty of a wise govern- 
ment in every country to appreciate 
and gauge the public mind before 
entering upon questions of class 
legislation. Nothing but paramount 
necessity can justify the disturbance 
of such extremely delicate relations as 
those existing between the ruled and 
the ruling race in India. 

“Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof”’ applies even to settled com- 
munities in Europe, who are governing 
themselves, and a thousandfold more 
to the case of the government of the 
various and often conflicting races in 
India. They speak fifty different 
languages, have a thousand different 
customs, are opposed to each other in 
religion, and are only held together 
in a state of peace and mutual tolera- 
tion by the strong rule of an alien 
race. Government by aliens may be 
objectionable in principle, but in prac- 
tice it has conferred many benefits 
upon the people of India. We have 
to deal with things as they are, and 
not with things as they might be. It 
is an accomplished fact that we are 
there with serious duties and obliga- 
tions, and that if we desired to do so 
we cannot, upon moral or upon any 
other grounds, give up our control 
until we have made the people fit to 
rule themselves. The difficulty of pre- 
paring the people of India for self- 
government, to the exclusion of all 
external rule, is so great that it is 
impossible to foresee the time when 
they will be fit to undertake the task. 
That period will not be hastened by a 
system of premature forcing, but will 
be more probably delayed by the 
failure of well meant efforts to anti- 
cipate natural and healthy progress. 
To unite the people of Europe under 
one government would be easier than 
to unite the people of India under one 
which excludes all external control. 
The Hindoo would resent the govern- 
ment of the Mohammedan, and the 
Mohammedan would defy the control 
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of the Hindoo. Would the warlike 
people of the north-west or the Pun- 
jaub submit to the rule of the 
Bengalee? To them the Bengalee is 
almost as much an alien as the Eng- 
lishman without his strength and 
courage. It was stated by Colonel 
Malleson in a discussion upon the 
“Tibert Bill” at a meeting of the 
East India Association, that the 
Mohammedans of the north-west, and 
indeed the whole native population of 
Upper India, were against the bill. 
This is probably too large a statement, 
but I can readily believe that they are 
generally against it for the reason I 
have indicated above. The mass of 
the people of India know very well 
that although the [bert Bill proposes 
to confer extended powers upon all 
native members of the Civil Service, 
that in fact it will, for another gene- 
ration at least, only confer those 
powers upon a dozen or score of Ben- 
galees. As no one has pretended that 
this bill is a concession to a native 
demand, it is needless to take up time 
in proving that it is robbing Peter to 
pay Paul, a debt which Paul has not 
asserted to be due. But it is said that 
the descendants of Paul may some 
day make such a claim, and that at 
some time it may be a just claim, 
and it is therefore wise to make 
provision in advance. Happy should 
be the country that has so little for 
government to do in the present 
that it can find time to legislate for 
the next generation, or the one after, 
as if legislative necessities could be 
predicted in advance like an eclipse. 
There is always a risk in all countries 
that progress may be too slow, and 
that it may not keep up with the re- 
quirements of changing generations 
and changing needs. There is alsoa 
danger, although it may be rarer, of 
proceeding faster than the condition 
of a people justifies. It is impossible 
in discussing such a question as this 
to take popular government in this 
country as in any way parallel to the 
case of India. Here, in theory at 


least, the people govern themselves in 
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a roundabout fashion and ean, at 
intervals, displace the government 
which is too slow or too fast for them. 
The government of India does not 
profess to occupy such a position. It 
is a pure despotism, and is itself the 
sole judge of what is best for the 
people. 

In the Times of July 10th it is 
reported that at a meeting of the 
Birmingham 800 it was asserted to be 
a “wrongful claim to treat India as a 
conquered country.” If by this it is 
only intended to lay down the prin- 
ciple that it is wrong to treat India 
wrongfully because it is a conquered 
country, I cordially agree. But if the 
Birmingham 800 mean to assert that 
India is only entitled to justice he- 
cause it is not a conquered country, I 
am afraid that history is opposed to 
them, and that the people of India 
hold their liberties by a frailer tenure 
than I thought. If we did not con- 
quer India, how did it come into our 
possession? A good many queer argu- 
ments have been advanced in support 
of the “Tlbert Bill,” but this is the 
queerest of all. I am willing to go 
much farther than the Birmingham 
800, for I am prepared to maintain 
thet India is entitled to justice, 
whether it was acquired by conquest 
or by gift. 

It is but a small step from the 
opinion of the Birmingham 800 to the 
opinion of its distinguished represen- 
tative Mr. Bright. I have a very 
high respect for Mr. Bright, and a 
high opinion of the service that 
during his long and distinguished 
career he has rendered to liberty in 
many parts of the world. I am aware 
at the same time, that the right 
honourable gentleman is not very 
tolerant of difference of opinion, and 
that he has a strong contempt for the 
judgment, and generally a low estimate 
of the honesty, of those who differ from 
him. There was, I regret to say, a 
good deal of this contempt for opposing 
opinion in the speech made at Willis’s 
ooms on August Ist. There was 
an insinuation that the opposition 


of the Caleutta bar to the [lbert Bill 
was due to the appointment of a 
native judge to be the officiating 
chief justice of the high court of 
Calcutta, during the absence of its 
head. The Calcutta bar can defend 
itself, and has, I believe, done so in 
this small matter, asserting that the 
appointment in question had its entire 
and cordial approval. The whole 
speech was an attempt to establish 
the same petty jealousy and a desire 
to keep the loaves and fishes to them- 
selves as the motive which influenced 
the European members of the Indian 
Civil Service against the bill. I do 
not see how this charge can be even 
insinuated against the mass of gentle- 
men who have retired from service in 
India, and have nothing more to hope 
for by the exclusion of anybody from 
that service. And yet the majority, [ 
might almost say the whole, of these 
gentlemen are as much opposed to this 
bill as those who are still serving in 
India. Their objection is based upon 
a long experience of the people of 
India and the facility with which 
false cases of the grossest kind are 
got up in that country. It is the 
ordinary form of revenge, and how is 
an isolated European to refute a 
charge which may be sworn to by 
any necessary number of witnesses? 
It may be said that the European is 
not protected against such charges by 
a trial before a European judge, and 
this is true, for there have been many 
such cases. Would the knowledge 
that the case would be tried before a 
native judge tend to increase the 
number of false cases? People of 
experience think it would. It is no 
imputation upon the honesty of the 
native judge to say this, for it is not 
what he would do that is the question, 
but what his countrymen would think 
he would do. 

I have referred to Mr. Bright’s 
opinions and the motives he attri- 
butes to those who differ from him, 
but in addition to this, in his speech 
at Willis’s Rooms, he fell into a most 
serious error of fact. In describing 








the class of natives to whom power to 
try Europeans was to be given, he 
made the following statement, as re- 
ported in the Times of August 
2nd :— 

_ “Those gentlemen who may be disposed to 
join the covenanted Civil Service to get into 
the position of these judges must come over 
from India to this country to be educated, 
they must go back, and suffer all the incon- 
venience of such a regulation ; they must be 
involved in all the expense which an English 
educatien, lasting over several years, must 
necessarily throw upon any native of India 
who comes here.” 


It is natural to suppose that this 
statement of the necessary prelimi- 
naries involving, as the right honour- 
able gentleman stated, a residence of 
several years in England, appeared to 
the meeting to be a substantial safe- 
guard against the appointment of im- 
perfectly trained and inexperienced 
persons to such important posts, but 
it is, unfortunately, contrary to fact. 
If Mr. Bright had stated the direct 
contrary it would have been nearer 
the truth. Since 1875 only one native 
has passed into the Bengal Civil 
Service by competitive examination, 
that is, by a course of education in 
England. All others since that date 
have been appointed in India without 
competition. I do not know if Mr. 
Bright was aware that by the Act 33 
of Vict. the Governor-General is em- 
powered to appoint natives in India 
to the Civil Service without the obli- 
gation of even visiting England. The 
act I refer to does not require, as a 
necessary qualification, that the native 
gentlemen so appointed shall have any 
knowledge of the English language. 
In reply to a question I put to Mr. 
Cross upon this subject, he admitted 
that the act did not require a know- 
ledge of English, but, he said, “the 
Governor-General would never think 
of appointing one who did not possess 
that knowledge.” I believe that there 
are some rules requiring an examina- 
tion in English, but there is nothing 
in the act itself to prevent the 
Governor-General from making such 
appointments. Englishmen in India 
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naturally like to have some stronger 
guarantee that their judges shall at 
least understand their language than 
is to be found in the assurance that 
the Governor-General “ would never 
think,” &e. The fact is that when 
the act was passed it was not contem- 
plated to give native civilians the 
power it is now proposed to confer 
upon them, and hence the omission. 
But my object in referring to this 
act is not so much to dwell upon its 
dangers, as to point to the omission of 
any reference to it at all in the speech 
of Mr. Bright. I believe that Mr. 
Bright was not aware that there was 
such an act in existence, or he must, 
in the interest of fair play, have told 
the meeting that there was another 
way, besides that of a prolonged Eng- 
lish education, by which natives of 
India could obtain admission into the 
Civil Service. But whether he was 
ignorant of the fact, or did not. think 
it needful to mention it, the result 
was that the meeting was seriously 
misled. They were made to believe 
that the proposal to give criminal 
jurisdiction to natives over Europeans 
was hedged round with safeguards 
which do not in fact exist. It was 
not because Mr. Bright did not go far 
enough back in the history of India 
that this important omission was made, 
for he quoted a section of an act of 
1833 providing for the punishment of 
Europeans who committed outrages 
upon natives. That such an act should 
have been necessary is much to be 
regretted, but Iam afraid that India 
is not the only country in which there 
is a tendency upon the part of the 
strong to commit outrages upon the 
weak. Mr. Bright appears to have 
quoted this act for the purpose of 
showing that the case was quite ex- 
ceptional, and that all Europeans in 
India committed outrages upon ail 
natives. If it was nct quoted for that 
object, then for what object was it 
quoted? Is there no law in this and 
other countries to prevent Europeans 
from committing outrages upon each 
other? Do not men in England commit 
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horrible outrages upon weak women? 
The parallel argument then should be 
that women should be appointed to 
try the men. Mr. Bright then goes 
on to quote another section of the 
same act, which lays down the prin- 
ciple that no person “ shall by reason 
only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, or colour, or any of them, be 
disabled from holding any place, oflice, 
or employment.” I cannot conceive 
that any reasonable man would have 
the least difficulty in assenting to 
every word of this statement. Am 
I wrong in attributing to Mr. Bright 
a desire that these things which it is 
justly declared shall not, in them- 
selves, constitute disability, shall con- 
stitute an actual claim or right to 
“ place, office, or employment’? Shall 
a native, “by reason only of his reli- 
gion, place of birth, descent, or colour,” 
be entitled to office or employment for 
which he is, on other grounds, unfit? 
Has any opponent of the Ibert Bill 
put forward as the ground of his objec- 
tion to the measure the fact that it 
would confer power upon persons who 
by reason of colour or place of birth 
are ipso facto disqualified? Be the 
arguments against the bill right or 
wrong, they are not founded upon any 
of these grounds. By the act of 1833 
it is declared that natives are not to 
be disqualified from holding any office, 
&e., &e. Why then have we not a 
native Governor-General? Why have 
we never had a native Commander-in- 
chief of the army? Why do they not 
command our native, or even our 
European, regiments? Because there 
are a thousand reasons of prudence 
and expediency which are too obvious 
to require citing. There is no use in 
attempting to deceive ourselves or any 
one else as to the position we occupy 
in India, and the tenure by which we 
hold that country. We neither ac- 
quired India with the consent of its 
people, nor do we hold it by their 
suffrages. We established our rule by 
force and in many other ways that can- 
not be defended, but, upon the whole, 
we have benefited the people of India. 


I believe that the mass of the people 
of India are content with our rule, 
and do not desire to exchange it for 
any other. This remark does not 
apply to the ruling classes whom we 
have ousted and supplanted. They 
have plotted, and will continue to 
plot, but the bulk of the people are at 
least passive, and their behaviour in 
all our oldest provinces during the 
terrible trials of 1857 confirm this 
view. I cannot recall a single case of 
revolt or outrage upon Europeans 
which was due to a rising of the 
people apart from, and independent 
of, the military mutiny, and the 
anarchy thereby occasioned. If there 
had been oppression to revenge, there 
was ample opportunity. I have been 
drawn intomaking these remarks by the 
speech of Mr. Bright, because it seems 
to me that he believes, and wishes the 
people of this country to believe, that, 
as a rule, Englishmen in India oppress 
the natives. If Mr. Bright had spent 
as many years as I have in India, he 
would have known that the chief 
work of officials in that country is to 
prevent natives from oppressing each 
other. It is easy for Mr. Bright to 
quote a great many cases of proposals 
which were opposed a great many 
years ago, or even recently, in which 
the opposition was wrong, but it does 
not appear to me necessarily to follow 
that opposition can never be right. 
Mr. Bright pointed out to the meeting 
at Willis’s Rooms that the magnitude 
of the bill they were discussing was 
small, and Mr. Lal Mohun Ghose, the 
next speaker, rather inconsistently 
told them that “the people of India 
were well aware of the important 
issues behind it.” He did not indicate 
what those issues were. Mr. Ghose 
went on to say that though half a 
century had elapsed since the act 
quoted by Mr. Bright had passed, 
“there was still in India one law for 
the European and another for the 
native, and the Criminal Code was 
still full of many invidious distine- 
tions repugnant to the sense of right, 
and leading to the grossest miscarriage 
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of justice.” There is a great deal of 
truth in this statement, but in a direc- 
tion directly contrary to that which 
Mr. Ghose desired the meeting to 
believe. I know of but one Criminal 
Code in India, and that is called the 
“ Penal Code,” which is administered 
to native and European alike, the 
only difference being that a European 
is tried by a European. Mr. Ghose 
did not tell the meeting what the 
“ invidious distinctions” he complained 
of were, so I will endeavour to supply 
the omission, Every European in 
India, from the Governor-General and 
his wife down to the engine-driver on 
a railway, is liable to appear as a wit- 
ness in criminal cases in every court. 
Thousands of native gentlemen are 
exempted from such attendance, and 
all native women above the lowest 
ranks. Here is an “invidious dis- 
tinction” of which Mr. Ghose’s 
hearers were probably ignorant, likely, 
if not certain, to lead to the grossest 
miscarriage of justice. Would Mr. 
Ghose like to see this anomaly re- 
moved? There are many more such 
anomalies that could be named, but I 
think that this one is a_ sufficient 
reply to Mr. Ghose’s misrepresenta- 
tions. Besides the instance I have 
named there are hundreds of social 
practices and customs in force amongst 
natives which are respected, and very 
properly respected, by the law. Mr. 
Ghose goes much further than the pro- 
motors of the “Ilbert Bill,” for they 
have not alleged that under the present 
system there is any gross miscarriage 
of justice, or any miscarriage at all. 
The judges of the High Court of Cal- 
cutta are, in my humble opinion, more 
competent to form a sound judgment 
upon this point than Mr. Ghose, and 
their opinions are, possibly, more 
trustworthy. They say :— 


**29, Another ground urged in support of 
the proposed change in the law is the invidious 
character of the existing distinction. If by 
‘invidious’ is meant that the law, as it stands, 
unfairly benefits Europeans to the detriment 
of natives, or that the privilege now enjoyed 
by Europeans can justly be regarded as offen- 
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sive to native feeling, the judges are unable to 
see any foundation for such a charge. It is 
not suggested that the rights now enjoyed by 
Europeans should be extended to the entire 
community, or that the proposed change would 
improve in any particular the general admi- 
nistration of the law. If by the abolition of 
the present rights of Europeans the natives 
would be benefited, the balance. of advantages 
might have to be struck; but this is not the 
case. No practical advantage for natives is to 
be gained. 

30. If even, apart from considerations ot 
practical benefit, there were reason to think 
that the present state of the law was, or could 
reasonably be, regarded by natives as humi- 
liating or insulting to them or their country- 
men, the judges would consider that the 
possibility of remedying such a state of things 
deserved serious attention. But they cannot 
believe that such is the case. There is nothing 
in the existing law which implies any personal 
disparagement to any one. There may be in 
the ranks of the native service officials who 
resent the existing law because it impliedly 
recognizes the existence of a difference be- 
tween Europeans and natives, and because 
they regard such a recognition as obsolete, in- 
jurious, and oppressive. The judges cannot 
regard such feelings as deserving of sympathy 
or consideration. Those differences, as a fact, 
exist, and any attempt to ignore them would, 
the judges believe, be unwise and disastrous. 
So far as the present measure encourages the 
belief in any class of the community that such 
differences have ceased to exist—that Hindoos 
and Englishmen can live side by side, not 
only with just and equal laws, but with abso- 
lute identity of status in every particular—it 
must, the judges consider, be regarded as a pro- 
bable source of future difficulty. No reason- 
able official need feel aggrieved or humiliated 
because the law lays down a general rule that 
a class of especially difficult cases shall be 
tried by the officials who are confessedly most 
competent to try them, to whom their trial 
has hitherto been invariably confined, and to 
whom the class concerned earnestly desires 
that they should continue to be restricted. 
As was observed in the debate in 1872, ‘The 
privilege as to the jurisdiction is the privilege 
of the prisoner, not the privilege of the judge. 
The European has an objection to be tried by 
a native. Considering the position in which 
he stands, the question is whether you will 
put him in a position in which he does not at 
present stand. You place no slight upon a 
native by saying that he can only try a man of 
his ownrace. What is there against the 
feelings of the native in that? Why should 
any one feel a slight because he is told that a 
particular man is to be tried in a particular 
way? On the other hand, it is a feeling, and 
not an unnatural one, that a man should 
wish to be tried by his own countrymen.’ 
This feeling, as a fact, is recognized by the 
provisions of the code which allow Europeans 
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and natives alike to claim that at least half 
of the jury by which they are to be tried shall 
consist of persons of their own race.” 


I cannot think it needful to adda 
word to this exhaustive argument 
upon the subject of “invidious dis- 
tinctions.” I have dwelt at consider- 
able length upon the speech of Mr. 
Bright at the meeting at Willis’s 
Rooms, over which he presided, for I 
know the respect, the well-merited 
respect, with which the bulk of the 
people in this country listen to what 
he says. His instincts are in favour 
of right and justice, and he is only 
wrong where he is imperfectly informed, 
as in this case. Iam aware that Mr. 
Bright will say that knowledge of 
India, the more proionged the worse, 
is so accompanied by prejudice . that 
unprejudiced ignorance is a_ safer 
guide. He and others can quote a 
high authority for this view, for Mr. 
Gladstone said in the House of Com- 
mons on August 21st, speaking of 
the capacity of English communities 
abroad to judge local questions, “ their 
position is less favourable than ours 
for forming a comprehensive judg- 
ment.” He said, “They are doomed 
almost to narrow modes of examining 
these questions.” I do not say that 
there may not be questions in which 
it is possible for people at a distance 
to take a sounder view of a general 
policy, but it does not appear to me 
that this is one of that kind. Here, 
in the case we are considering, the 
right or wrong of the policy is de- 
pendent entirely upon the personal 
fitness of a certain class of people for 
the posts to which it is proposed to 
appoint them. To judge of that it 
seems to me that personal knowledge 
is an essential element, and that 
general principles will not apply. It 
is perfectly easy to lay down the 
principle that persons with black or 
brown faces shall not be disqualified 
by that fact from high office, but if it 
can be shown that the possessors of 
these black or brown faces have other 
serious disqualifications, surely those 
to whom they are personally known 


should be the best judges? It is 
said that the European Civil 
Service of India is jealous and wants 
to keep the big loaves and fishes for 
itself. Ido not believe that it is so, 
but that argument will not apply to 
the non-oflicial Europeans. What, 
then, is their motive? Is it that 
they may commit crime with im- 
punity, and have they that impunity 
now? It is not alleged that they 
have, and if they had I should rejoice 
to see it taken from them. But it is 
not so. They have a genuine fear— 
ye who do not know the basis or origin 
of that fear may say that it is an un- 
reasoning one, but it is real—that 
under the proposed law their liberties 
would not be safe. If there is no un- 
worthy motive of personal advantage 
at the base of the panic that has been 
created—for it has been nothing short 
of a panic—is not the genuine alarm 
and the deep-rooted belief which has 
created it entitled to respectful con- 
sideration? Is it desirable, for an 
abstract theory, to disturb the peace 
and harmony which has been steadily 
growing, as far as native habits and 
social customs will permit, between 
Europeans and natives in India? 
Whenever this question is discussed 
we are told of the 200,000,000 to whom 
justice must be done, It is a splendid 
mouthful this 200,000,000, and often 
takes the place of argument. But what 
are the contemptible facts to set 
against this grand rolling number of 
people who are said to be panting, not 
for justice to themselves, for they 
have that, but with a desire to ad- 
minister justice to Englishmen? Out 
of the 200,000,000 there are in the 
Bengal Presidency (I have not the 
figures for the others, but I imagine 
that they are very few) twelve native 
members of the Civil Service, six who 
obtained that position by competition 
and six nominated in India, since 
1878. Judging by the names the 
whole twelve seem to be Bengalees, 
whose administration would be as 
objectionable to the wp-country races 
at least as they ave to Englishmen. 
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It is for this small percentage of theo- 
retical injustice, amounting to one 
individual for each 16,000,000 or so, 
that the country has been convulsed 
to an extent that may yet be perilous, 
But the professional Radical sees in 
this microscopic atom some germ of 
what he would probably call eternal 
justice. This is not practical legis- 
lation but fancy trifling with important 
privileges, held with such tenacity by 
Englishmen in India, that no conceiv- 
able good that could be dreamed of 
from fifty Ibert Bills will compensate 
for the evil that has been done. Many 
strange reasons have been suggested 
and invented to account for the vehe- 
mence of English opposition, but, 
perhaps, the wildest of all is that 
which attributes it to hatred of Lord 
Ripon’s local self-government schemes. 
What earthly interest can Englishmen 
have in opposing local self-government 
in native towns? It is not now in 
their hands, and they will lose nothing 
by its extension. For my own part I 
think it a step in the right direction, 
and one to which I wish complete 
success. 

A few words upon the recent publi- 
cation of official opinions in India for 
and against the bill, and I have done. 
I pass over the controversy that has 
arisen as to the authorship of the 
original telegram, giving figures which 
were grossly inaccurate. The Times 
correspondent has supplied what may 
be taken to be a correct summary of 
the opinions as published in the 
Calcutta Gazette. Perhaps the -most 
original and remarkable is that of 
General Roberts, who would pass the 
bill, but, having thus done justice to 
the natives, would take care that they 
derived no advantage from it by stop- 
ping their appointment to the Civil 
Service! The gallant general is more 
in his element in an Afghan pass than 
in the field of politics. Mr. Sullivan, 
a countryman of the gallant general, 
entirely agrees with this logical pro- 
posal. It must, I suppose, be assumed 
that when the government of India, 
seeing the storm that had been raised, 
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resolved to consult its principal officers 
a second time, and on a more exten- 
sive scale, it was prepared to abandon 
the bill if there was a sufficient 
weight of opinion against it. Most 
of those who are put down as in 
favour of a compromise might very 
fairly be counted as against the bill, 
but, leaving them out of the calcula- 
tion, the consensus of opinion against 
the measure is ‘very remarkable. 
Figures alone do not properly repre- 
sent the weight of opinion, for some 
single names, very properly, weigh 
more in the estimation of the public 
than a dozen others. But the bare 
numbers leave the government in a 
miserable minority. Leaving out the 
heads of the chief local governments, 
whose opinions are weighed and not 
counted, out of a total of 222 English 
officials consulted, 173 are for the 
withdrawal of the bill, thirteen for 
passing it, and thirty-six for a com- 
promise. Out of a total of sixty-four 
native officials, forty-nine are for the 
bill or a compromise, and fifteen for 
withdrawal. Nearly a quarter of the 
native officials against a bill which 
the Prime Minister has compared to 
the case of the emancipation of the 
slaves in the West Indies. - I wonder 
how many of the West Indian ne- 
groes would have opposed emancipa- 
tion? It is not necessary to go 
through the opinions of the higher 
officials in India who are not included 
in the numbers given above, for they 
will be laid before Parliament, and 
the government of India cannot 
ignore them. It is curious to note 
that the opposition to the bill is, I 
think, without exception in exact pro- 
portion to the experience and know- 
ledge in each case. Take the able 
lieutenant-governor of Bengal, whose 
experience of non-official Englishmen 
in Bengal is unrivalled. He is for 
withdrawal. Next in knowledge of 


Englishmen in the interior comes the 
chief commissioner of Assam, and he 
is on the same side. 

In conclusion, I desire to express 
my regret that this question has been 
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perverted into a party one. People of 
experience have always looked for- 
ward with apprehension to the time 
when Indian affairs might become 
subjects for party warfare in the 
House of Commons. If ever there 
was a subject with which party had 
no concern, it might have been sup- 
posed that the “ Ilbert Bill” was one, 
but no sooner did it enter the door of 
that House than it was turned into a 
party weapon to cut and thrust with, 
regardless of the evil that might be 
done in India. I was myself so con- 
vinced that evil and not good would 
result from a debate, that I extin- 
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“In writing these pages,” says Mr. 
Trollope, in the opening passage of his 
Autobiography, “it will not be so 
much my intention to speak of the 
little details of my private life as of 
what I, and perhaps others around 
me, have done in literature; of my 
failures and successes such as they 
have been, and their causes, and of 
the opening which a literary career 
offers to men and women for the earn- 
ing of their bread.” The book accord- 
ingly is in the main a light and read- 
able record of Mr. Trollope’s own 
literary successes, of the friends they 
brought him, of his relations with his 
publishers, and of the judgments 
which, as time went on, he was led 
to form both upon the principles of 
his art and upon the work of his 
brother-novelists. Still, the first 
volume at any rate contains much 
interesting matter of a different kind. 
The gloomy pictures of his school days 
and of his early life in London, the 
portraits of his father and mother, and 
the description of the ten critical years 
from the age of twenty-six onwards, 
during which he raised himself from 
insignificance, and much worse, to a 

1 An Autobiography. By Authony Trollope. 
Two volumes. William Blackwood and Sons. 
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guished one opportunity by a “ count 
out.” Imputations of the grossest 
dishonesty have been hurled at Lord 
Ripon and his advisers without foun- 
dation, and without justification. I 
am not myself a sufliciently advanced 
politician to believe, or profess to 
believe, in the universal dishonesty of 
one party, any more than I believe in 
the universal integrity of another. 
On the contrary, I believe that there 
are people who hold opinions some- 
what different from my own, who are, 
nevertheless, more or less honest. 


D. H. Macrar.tane. 
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position of consideration and dawn- 
ing fame—all these are handled with 
simplicity, indeed, but still with the 
practised hand of the writer who well 
knows how to make every detail tell. 

There is much in the book to be 
heartily commended to the man of 
letters by profession, though what is 
true and useful is often made repul- 
sive by needless crudity of phrase. 
When an author says that he wrote 
something for no other reason than to 
prevent a publisher from going to 
“another shop” for his wares, we 
may admit that the literary ideal is 
brutalised indeed. 


Anthony Trollope was the son of a 
barrister, who at the time of the boy’s 
birth was in easy circumstances, with 
a house in the still fashionable quarter 
of Bloomsbury, and a country house 
with farm attached, just embarked 
upon in the country. But a very 
few years after Anthony’s birth, the 
family fortunes had ceased to have 
any show of prosperity about them. 
The father, a man of curiously mixed 
character, possessed of no capacity for 
practical life, and although devoted 
and affectionate at heart, unable 
through sheer force of ill temper, to 
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keep either his clients as a lawyer or 
the affections of his children, was 
during this time principally engaged 
upon throwing away sum after sum of 
money on the farm in the country. 
At last it became necessary to give up 
the London house and to retire to the 
farm, which, as being near Harrow, 
seemed to offer facilities for the school- 
ing of the boys. Here, then, at the 
age of seven began Anthony’s school 
troubles. He was an untidy, dirty 
little boy, keenly conscious, appa- 
rently, of the family misfortunes, 
and already felt himself banned and 
ostracised by his better-dressed school- 
fellows. No relation to the world can 
well be worse for a human being than 
this, but it was one to which Trollope 
found himself condemned during the 
whole of his school-days. At Win- 
chester, whither he was sent for a time 
after his first spell at Harrow, his 
school-bills were left unpaid, and his 
weekly pocket-money was stopped by a 
master who took no pains to conceal 
the fact from Trollope’s companions. 
So that at Winchester, also, he was 
a Pariah, unable to join in the 
games or to fulfil the small obliga- 
tions incumbent upon every school- 
boy, and steadily degenerating, as 
he himself bitterly confesses in manli- 
ness and moral courage. A second 
experience of Harrow was even 
worse. The first farm had been given 
up; Mrs. Trollope had gone off to 
America with the eldest son, partly 
with a view of settling him in busi- 
ness, and partly no doubt with the 
object of covering the break-up of the 
family. Mr. Trollope, senior, and his 
son were therefore left to each other’s 
society in another and smaller farm- 
house in the neighbourhood of Harrow, 
whence the boy Anthony had to walk 
six miles to school every day. No- 
thing could have been more gloomy 
than the life. 


‘Perhaps the eighteen months which I 
passed in this condition, walking to and fro on 
those miserably dirty lanes, was the worst 
ney of my life. I was now over fifteen, and 
1ad come to an age at which I could appreciate 
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at its full the misery of expulsion from all 
social intercourse. I had not only no friends, 
but was despised by all my companions. The 
farmhouse was not only no more than a farm- 
house, but was one of those farmhouses which 
seem always to be in danger of falling into the 
neighbouring horse-pond. As it crept down- 
wards from house to stables, from stables to 
barns, from barns to cowsheds, and from cow- 
sheds to dung-heaps, one could hardly tell 
where one began and the other ended! There 
was a parlour in which my father lived, shut 
up among big books ; but I passed my most 
jocund hours in the kitchen, making innocent 
love to the bailiff’s daughter. The farm kitchen 
might be very well through the evening, when 
the horrors of the school were over ; but it all 
added to the cruelty of the days .... The 
indignities I endured are not to be described. 
As I look back it seems to me that all hands 
were turned against me—those of masters as 
well as boys. I was allowed to join in no plays. 
Nor did I learn anything—for I was taught 
nothing .... I was never a coward, and 
cared for a thrashing as little as any boy, but 
one cannot make astand against the acerbities 
of three hundred tyrants without a moral 
courage of which at that time I possessed none. 
I know that I skulked, and was odious to the 
eyes of those I admired and envied.” 


One incident alone in his school- 
days the boy was able to remember 
with pleasure. He had once roused 
himself to rebellion, had once thrashed 
an opponent, and been for one brief 
moment the undisputed hero of a fight. 
But of any real teaching, of sympathy, 
of companionship, of training in the 
moral and intellectual sense, he got 
nothing. It is hard to believe that it 
was all the fault of the schools, nor 
indeed does Mr. Trollope so explain 
his own misfortunes. But he is quite 
clear upon the point that his school- 
days were a most miserable and un- 
happy time, and that the bitterness of 
them in some sort clung to him 
through life. One cannot read his 
story without pain; there is nothing 
so real or so indelible in a man’s life 
as some long-continued misery in 
childhood, 

Nor did young Trollope’s prospects 
brighten for a long while after he left 
school. For some little time before 
that indeed, things had been going 
better with the household owing to 
Mrs. Trollope’s development, at the 
age of fifty-four, of a literary talent 
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very real in its way, and at any rate 
eminently marketable. When the 
mother and son went to America in 
1827, Mrs. Trollope must have carried 
with her the constant oppression of 
her husband’s debts and difficulties, 
and, with her active contriving mind, 
must have thought much over the 
means of relieving the family from 
them. She had a few literary friends, 
literary tastes, including an ardent 
Byronism which never flagged, a keen 
enjoyment of life, and a strong sense 
of humour, Under all the circum- 
stances it was very natural that she 
should see in the rough America of 
the time only so much material for a 
satirical and lively book. She brought 
back with her in 1831 the Domestic 
Manners of the Americans, and in the 
course of 1832 received 800/. for it. 
The satire was pleasant to most people 
in England, and unpleasant to most 
people in America. In one of her 
letters Mrs. Kemble gives an amusing 
account of the scandal and indigna- 
tion caused in New England homes by 
Mrs. Trollope’s criticisms; but Mr. 
Trollope believed that the book actu- 
ally did good in spite of its hastiness. 
“Tt will not be too much to say of it 
that it had a material effect upon the 
manners of the Americans of the 
day, and that that effect has been 
fully appreciated by them.” As to 
the beneficent effect of the book upon 
the fortunes of the Trollope family 
there could at any rate be no doubt. 
“Her volumes were very! bitter; but 
they were very clever, and they saved 
the family from ruin.” Mrs. Trollope 
was an extraordinary woman. Extra- 
vagant and reckless by temperament, 
unable to judge with seriousness or to 
record with strict accuracy, she was 
yet capable of an industry and per- 
severance, of a long-continued effort 
of will and brain in the service of 
those she loved, the details of which 
as given by- her son, are really as- 
tonishing. In 1834, in spite of her 
earnings, the family were again re- 
duced to the lowest straits pecuniarily ; 
the father made a flitting to Ostend, 
No. 289.—vob, Xurx. 
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and mother and children were left 
behind to rescue what they could from 
the hands of the sheriff’s officers. 
They soon followed Mr. Trollope to 
Bruges, where the whole family 
settled down to economise, But they 
were hardly established in their new 
home before the presence of fatal 
illness made itself felt in the house- 
hold. The father, indeed, was heart- 
broken, worsted altogether by life and 
its troubles, and ready to succumb to 
any illness which might seize him ; 
and two of the children—a grown-up 
son and daughter—developed the first 
symptoms of consumption about the 
same time. 


‘From that time forth my mother’s most 
visible occupation was that of nursing. There 
were two sick men in the house, and hers were 
the hands that tended them. The novels 
went on, of course. We had already learned to 
know that they would be forthcoming at stated 
intervals—and they always were forthcoming. 
The doctor’s vials and the ink-bottle held 
equal places in my mother’s rooms. I have 
written many novels under many circumstan- 
ces ; but I doubt much whether I could write 
one when my whole heart was by the bedside 
of a dying son. Her power of eae ey 
into two parts, and keeping her intellect by 
itself clear from the troubles of the world, and 
fit for the duty it had todo, I never saw 
equalled. . . 1 donot think that the writing of 
a novel is the most difficult task which a man 
may be called upon to do; but it is a task 
that may be supposed to demand a spirit fairly 
at ease. The work of doing it with a troubled 
spirit killed Sir Walter Scott: My mother 
went through it unscathed in strength, though 
she performed all the work of day-nurse and 
night-nurse to a sick household—for there 
were soon three of them dying.” 


From this Bruges exile Anthony 
was recalled by the offer of a place in 
the Post-Office. The family hailed the 
appointment with gratitude, and An- 
thony at nineteen was launched alone 
in London on a salary of 90/. a year. 
His experience there is one more illus- 
tration of the dangers and risks in- 
separable from this dismal unbe- 
friended apprenticeship to work 
through which so many of our pro- 
fessional men have to pass. At no 
time in his life should a young man’s 
friends take more thought for bim. 
Absolutely necessary it is indeed that 
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he should learn as soon as may be to 
live his own life, and to walk in his 
own ways. But those who are bound 
to him may at least, in the majority 
of cases, secure to him some of the 
beautiful things of life, and ward off 
from him some of the ugly ones. 
Trollope had no friends willing or 
able to take this thought for him, and 
with his scanty education, his unhappy 
school associations, and his downright 
pugnacious manners, he had very little 
chance of making his way favourably 
in a world prepossessed against him 
from the beginning. At the office he 
was unpopular, and considered useless 
by his superiors. Out of office hours 
he led an unhappy, idle life, made 
perpetually miserable by the pressure 
of debt, and the difficulty of satisfy- 
ing the instincts for pleasure and 
society which were always strong in 
him, Still the elements from which 
his redemption was to be built up 
were present to some extent even in 
this unsatisfactory life. His acquire- 
ments at the time he was fortunate 
enough to scramble into the Post- 
Office were, in the schoolmaster’s sense, 
miserably small ; “there was no sub- 
ject as to which examination would 
have been possible, in which I could 
have gone through an examination 
otherwise than disgracefully:” and 
yet the boy’s natural aptitudes, for all 
his disadvantages, had been steadily 
gethering for some time past such 
food as they could digest. 


*‘T could have given a fuller list of the 
names of the poets of all countries, with their 
subjects and periods—and probably of histo- 
rians—than many others ; and had, perhaps, 
a more accurate idea of the manner in which 
my own country was governed. I knew the 
names of all the Bishops, all the Judges, all 
the Heads of Colleges, and all the Cabinet 
Ministers—not a very useful knowledge, in- 
deed, but one that had not been acquired 
without other matter which was more useful. 
I had read Shakespeare and Byron and Scott, 
and could talk about them. The music of the 
Miltonic line was familiar to me. I had already 
made up my mind that Pride and Prejudice 
was the best novel in the English language— 
a palm which I only partially withdrew after a 
second reading of Jvanhoe, and did not com- 
pletely bestow elsewhere till Zemond was 
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written. And though I would occasionally 
— down in my spelling, I could write a 
etter.” 


And more important than all, the 
gift which was to be the making of 
him was already asserting itself in 
that endless castle-building which 
seems to be the novelist’s common 
preparation for his work. 


** As a boy, even as a child, I was thrown 
much upon myself. I have explained, when 
speaking of my school-days, how it came to 

ass that other boys would not play with me, 
was therefore alone, and had to form my 
plays within myself. Play of some kind was 
necessary to me then, as it has always been. 
Study was not my bent, and I could not please 
myself by being all idle. Thus it came to pass 
that I was always going about with some castle 
in the air firmly built within my mind. Nor 
were these efforts in architecture spasmodic, or 
subject to constant change from day to day. 
For weeks, for months, if I remember rightly, 
from year to year, I would carry on the same 
tale, binding myself down to certain laws, to 
certain proportions, and proprieties, and unities. 
Nothing impossible was ever introduced—nor 
even anything which, from outward circum- 
stances, would seem to be violently improbable. 
I myself was of course my own hero. Such is 
a necessity of castle-building. But I never 
became a king, or a duke—much less when 
my height and personal appearance were fixed 
could I be an Antinous, or six feet high. 1 
never was a learned man, nor even a philo- 
sopher. But I was a very clever person, and 
beautiful young women used to be fond of me. 
And I strove to be kind of heart, and open of 
hand, and noble in ——_ despising mean 
things ; and altogether 1 was a very much 
better fellow than I have ever succeeded in 
being since. This had been the occupation of 
my life for six or seven years before I went to 
the Post-Office, and was by no means aban- 
doned when I commenced my work. There 
can, I imagine, hardly be a more dangerous 
mental practice; but I have often doubted 
whether, had it not been my practice, I should 
ever have written a novel. I learned in this 
way to maintain an interest in a fictitious story, 
to dwell on a work created by my own imagin- 
ation, and to live in a world altogether outside 
the world of my own material life. In after 
years I have done the same—with this differ- 
ence, that I have discarded the hero of my 
early dreams, and have been able to lay my 
own identity aside.” 


It is interesting to compare with 
this passage George Sand’s account of 
the hallucinations which surrounded 
her from her childhood up to the time 
when she wrote Jndiana. They con- 
sisted of an interminable series of 
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romances all linked together by one 
mysterious being—Corambé, by name 
—in whom, as a child, she believed as 
strongly as in any article of faith, and 
who was a personage of great benefi- 
cence and power, transporting himself 
freely from clime to clime, and passing 
in and out of her groups of characters 
at will. With the writing of Indiana 
Corambé vanished, and nothing ever 
availed to recall him. 

“ My mind,” says, Trollope, “is con- 
stantly employing itself in the work 
I have done. Had I left either 
Franley Parsonage or Castle Richmond 
half finished fifteen years ago, I 
think I could complete the tales now 
with very little trouble.’’ And again: 
“So much of my inner life has been 
passed in the company of my charac- 
ters that I was continually asking 
myself how this or that woman would 
act when the event had passed over 
her head, or how that man would 
carry himself when his youth had 
become manhood, or his manhood de- 
clined to old age.”, Compare with this 
George Sand’s perhaps exaggerated 
account of a quite opposite experience. 
“T had scarcely finished my first manu- 
script when it was effaced from my 
memory, not perhaps so entirely as 
the many novels I had dreamed but 
never written, but so far as to appear 
to me only vaguely. I should have 
thought that the habit of defining 
characters, passions, and situations 
would have gradually strengthened 
and fixed my memory of them. Nothing 
of the kind ; and this oblivion in which 
my brain immediately buries the pro- 
ducts of its labour has perpetually 
increased. If I had not my works on 
a shelf I should forget even their 
titles. And if without warning I was 
asked to criticise my own books and 
give an opinion on them, I could 
answer with perfect good faith that I 
do not know them, and that I must 
read them over with attention in order 
to be able to think anything about 
them.” 

After seven years of this narrow 
and unfavourable life, Trollope threw 
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himself with eagerness on an oppor- 
tunity of escape from it, offered by a 
post at that time little coveted in the 
office, that of clerk to one of the three 
Post-office Surveyors in Ireland. He 
remained in Ireland from 1841 to 
1859, and during those years his lot 
changed enormously for the better. 
He landed in the country with an 
extremely bad character from his 
office, but within a year from that 
time he had developed an interest in 
his work, and had righted himself 
finally with his employers. In 1844 he 
married very happily, and at the time 
of his marriage the first volume of his 
first novel was completed. The Mac- 
dermotts of Ballycloran was suggested 
by the ruins of a country house which 
impressed his fancy while he was 
staying near a little town in County 
Leitrim. The book was published by 
Mr. Newby of Mortimer Street, and 
in spite of the superiority of its plot 
to that of many of its successors, and 
of its singular truth to many as- 
pects of Irish life, it met with no 
success, and the young author, with 
no encouragement from the public, had 
to brace himself for a second effort. 
The Kellys and the O’ Kellys followed : 
on which the publisher, Mr. Colburn, 
lost 63/7. The writer, nothing daunted, 
was very soon ready with a third, 
La Vendée, a historical novel, for 
which he did actually obtain the 
sum of 20/.—the first literary earning 
apparently which he had ever re- 
ceived. It took, however, exactly 
ten years for Trollope, with all his 
perseverance and his strong story- 
telling gift, to achieve any sort of 
success. These ten years, however, 
happily for himself, were filled up 
with official work in which he was 
deeply interested, and to which he 
himself declares he gave throughout 
his life a much greater proportion of 
his mind than to his novels. It was 
in the course of an official tour in the 
south-west of England, undertaken for 
the purpose of improving the system 
of rural posts—a reform in which he 
showed throvghout his characteristic 
E 2 
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energy and pugnacity—that he con- 
ceived the plot and characters of the 
Warden. <A visit to Salisbury, and an 
evening stroll round the cathedral, 
were the simple causes from which 
sprang all the chronicles of Barset- 
shire. Of bishops, deans, and arch- 
deacons, Mr. Trollope impresses upon 
us, he knew personally at that moment 
nothing. Nevertheless, the novelist 
felt himself potent enough to call even 
these reverend spirits from the vasty 
deep of fancy, and to call them with 
success. Bishop Proudie, his dean, 
and his archdeacon, the greater and 
the lesser clerical lights circling about 
them, their wives, their amusements, 
and their prejudices—all these figures 
and interests, interwoven as their 
originals are with the inmost tissue 
of English life, were grasped and 
described with irresistible reality in 
the Warden, and in its immediate 
successor, Barchestexr Towers. The 
English novel-reading world, which 
had refused to interest itself in pictures 
of Irish life before the famine, little 
knowing what a pressing subject of 
thought Irish life was to be to it for 
generations to come, responded with 
delight to the appeal made to it in the 
Barsetshire novels. 

Thenceforward Trollope’s success as 
x novelist was secured. He came 
over to London in 1859, having suc- 
ceeded in obtaining his appointment 
to a postal district in the eastern 
counties: he was applied to in 1860 
to help to launch the Cornhill, and 
actually produced in the short space 
of five weeks almost the whole of 
Framley Parsonage. He made many 
friends, joined many clubs, and for the 
first time was able to efface the recol- 
lection of his school days in the give 
and take of ordinary good society. He 
was associated with the first appear- 
ances of the Pall Mall Gazette and the 
Fortnightly Review in 1865, and in 
1867 became himself editor of the 
St. Paul’s Magazine, a speculation, 
however, which brought neither profit 
nor fame to him or his publisher. 
No periodical was ever less intelligently 


edited, or made less mark, though the 
pains that Trollope took were infinite, 
He even read through every manu- 
script that any simpleton chose to pester 
him with—a waste of time absolute 
and unredeemed. These literary 
labours were varied by a visit to 
America during the war, by occa- 
sional foreign travel, by journeys 
to the West Indies, Australia, and 
the Cape, and above all by an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to get into Parliament 
for Beverley in the year of the Reform 
Bill. Through it all he seems to have 
enjoyed life enormously ; to have en- 
joyed his work, his rising income, his 
friends, his social position, and above 
all, his hunting. “I now felt that I 
had gained my object,” he writes :— 
‘* In 1862 I had achieved that which I con- 
templated when I went to London in 1834, and 
towards which I made my first attempt when 
I began the Macdermots in 1843. I had created 
for myself a position among literary men, and 
had sec to myself an income on which I 
might live in ease and comfort—which ease 
and comfort have been made to include many 
luxuries. From this time for a period of 
twelve years my income averaged 4,500/. a 
year. of this 1 spent about two-thirds, and 
put by one. I ought, perhaps, to have done 
tter—to have spent one-third and put by 
two; but I have ever been too well inclined 
to spend freely that which has come easily.” 


A later passage describes with en- 
thusiasm the charms of successful 
authorship, and the following descrip- 
tion of two busy years will bring 
home to us vividly at once the toils 
and the pleasures which were perhaps 
equally welcome to a nature so con- 
stantly vigorous and buoyant :— 


‘<T look upon these two years, 1867 and 1868, 
of which I have given a somewhat confused 
account in this and the two ys chapters, 
as the busiest in my life. had, indeed, left 
the Post Office, but though I had left it I had 
been employed by it during a considerable 
portion of the time. I had established the 
St. Paul’s Magazine, in reference to which I 
had read an enormous amount of manuscript, 
and for which, independently of md novels, I 
had written articles almost monthly. I had 
stood for Beverleyand had mademany speeches. 
I had also written five novels, and had hunted 
three times a week during each of the winters. 
And how happy I was with it all! I had 
suffered at Beverley, but I had suffered as a 
part of the work which I was desirous of 
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doing, and I had gained my experience. I 
had suffered at Washington with that wretched 
American Postmaster, and with the mosqui- 
toes, not having been able to escape from that 
capital till July ; but all that had added to 
the activity of my life. I had often groaned 
over those manuscripts ; but I had them, 
considering it—perhaps foolishly—to be a part 
of my duty as editor. And though in the 
quick production of my novels I had always 
ringing in my ears that terrible condemnation 
and scorn produced by the ¢ man in Pater- 
noster Row, I was nevertheless proud of having 
done so much,” 


The canvass at Beverley was in no 
way a success, except in so far as it 
furnished many a racy electioneering 
scene to the novels which came after 
it. Trollope put his own failure 
down to the corruption of the 
borough and nothing else. Other 
people thought that the inconsequence 
of his political views and the long- 
windedness of his political speeches 
had a good deal to do with it. 


Our remaining space shall be devoted 
to a short discussion of Mr. Trollope’s 
methods and ideals as a novelist. 
They may be summed up in the two 
following passages. In the first place 
his ideal was one of instruction :— 


“T have always desired to ‘hew out some 
lump of the earth,’ and to make men and 
women walk upon it just as they do walk here 
among us—with not more of excellence, nor 
with exaggerated baseness—so that my readers 
might recognise human beings like to them- 
selves, and not feel themselves to be carried 
away among gods or demons. If I could do 
this, then I thought I might succeed in im- 
pregnating the mind of the novel-reader with 
a feeling that honesty is the best policy ; that 
truth prevails while falsehood fails; that a 
girl will be loved as she is pure, and sweet, 
and unselfish ; that a man will be honoured 
as he is true, and honest, and brave of heart ; 
that things meanly done are ugly and odious, 
and things nobly done, beautiful and ious. 
. . «+ There are many who would laugh at 
the idea of a novelist teaching either virtue or 
nobility—those, for instance, who regard the 
reading of novels as a sin, and those also who 
think it to be simply an idle pastime. They 
look upon the tellers of stories as among the 
tribe of those who pander to the wicked 
pleasures of a wicked world. I have regarded 
my art from so different a point of view 
that I have ever thought of myself as a 
preacher of sermons, and my pulpit as one 
which I could make both salutary and agree- 
able to my audience.’ 
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In the second place it was his object 
as a literary man to assimilate his 
methods of work as far as possible to 
those of commerce and the professions. 
That a novel writer should be unable 
to write as much or as well on some 
days as on others, and above all that 
he should be dependent on some word 
or force called “ inspiration ”—for 
this theory of his art Trollope had 
nothing but scorn. His own practice 
was absolutely uniform :— 


** As I had made up my mind to undertake 
this second profession, I found it to be expe- 
dient to bind myself by certain self-imposed 
laws. When I have commenced a new book, 
I have always prepared a diary, divided into 
weeks, and carried it on for the period which 
I have allowed myself for the completion of 
the work. In this I have entered, day by day, 
the number of pages I have written, so that 
if at any time I have slipped into idleness for 
a day or two, the record of that idleness has 
been there, staring me in the face, and de- 
manding of me increased labour, so that the 
deficiency might be supplied. According to 
the circumstances of the time—whether my 
other business might be then heavy or light, 
or whether the book which I was writing was 
or was not wanted with speed—I have allotted 
myself so many s a week. The average 
number has been about 40. It has been placed 
as low as 20, and has risen to 112. And asa 
page is an ambiguous term, my page has been 
made to contain 250 words ; and as words, if 
not watched, will have a tendency to straggle, 
I have had every word counted as I went. In 
the bargains I have made with publishers I 
have—not, of course, with their knowledge, 
but in my own mind—undertaken always to 
supply them with so many words, and I have 
never put a book out of hand short of the 
number by a single word. I may also say that 
the excess has been very small. 

“Tt was my practice to be at my table every 
morning at 5.30 a.m.; and it was also my prac- 
tice to allow myself no mercy. An old groom, 
whose business it was to call me, and to 
whom I paid 5/. a year extra for the duty, 
allowed himself no mercy. During all those 
years at Waltham Cross he was never once 
late with the coffee which it was his duty 
to bring me. I do not know that I ought 
not to feel that I owe more to him than 
to any one else for the success I have had. 
By beginning at that hour I could complete 
my literary work before I dressed for break- 
fast . Ithad at this time become my 
custom—and it still is my custom, though of 
late I have become a little lenient to myself— 
to write with my watch before me, and to re- 
quire from myself 250 words every quarter of 
an hour. I have found that the 250 words 
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have been forthcoming as regularly as my 
watch went. 

** ‘here are those who would be ashamed to 
subject themselves to such a taskmaster, and 
who think that the man who works with his 
imagination should allow himself to wait till 
—inspiration moves him. When I have heard 
such doctrine preached, I have hardly been 
able to repress my scorn. To me it would not 
be more absurd if the shoemaker were to wait 
for inspiration, or the tallow- chandler for the 
divine moment of melting.” 


It is evident that out of this ideal 
and these methods Trollope extracted 
as much as could possibly be extracted. 
Nobody will pretend that such a 
system means the highest work. The 
writers whose creations live with us 
from age to age, have indeed learned 
by experience that— 


‘¢ Tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be in hours of gloom fulfilled.” 


But they have never for all that 
denied thezexistence and the sovereign 
importance of the hours of insight, “ In 
answer to my inquiries respecting her 
mode of composition,” writes Mrs. 
Gaskell of Charlotte Bronti, “she 
said that it was not every day that 
she could write. Sometimes weeks or 
even months elapsed before she felt 
that she had anything to add to that 
portion of her story which was already 
written. Then some morning she 
would waken up, and the progress of 
her tale lay clear and bright before 
her in distinct vision. When this was 
the case, all her care was to discharge 
her household and filial duties so as to 
obtain leisure to sit down and write 
out the incidents and consequent 
thoughts which were in fact more 
present to her mind at such times than 
her actual life itself.” 

“TI was once told,” says Trollope, 
“that the surest aid to the writing of 
a book was a piece of cobbler’s-wax 
on my chair. I certainly believe in 
the cobbler’s-wax much more than 
the inspiration.” He expounded this 
theory of the seat of inspiration one 
afternoon in the drawing-room at 
North Bank to George Eliot and some 
others, with an inelegant vigour. of 
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gesture that sent a thrill of horror 
through the polite circle there assem- 
bled. Yet to ninety-nine hundredths 
of those who make their living by 
writing, Trollope’s advice is perfectly 
sound, They have no inspiration that 
they need be afraid of damaging, and 
their work, when:it is done, has none 
of that divine quality which might be 
an excuse for some neglect of the 
virtues of routine in producing it. 
The airs and graces of minor author- 
ship would be diverting enough if 
they were less tiresome. The smaller 
the author the more he takes himself au 
grand sérieux, and the more the liber- 
ties that he (or she) permits himself, 
Carlyle used to write so badly and 
to mangle his proofs so cruelly as to 
drive printers to despair. But Carlyle 
was a genius, and the ultimate product 
was worth the trouble. His example 
gives no similar right of causing use- 
less expense, annoying editors, and 
plaguing printers, to the small man 
or small woman whose writings give 
pleasure or instruction for the time, 
but which the world willingly lets 
die at the end of the month. There 
is no reason why they should permit 
themselves to massacre proof-sheets 
because they have been too indolent 
to revise their manuscript ; to submit 
obscure and befouled manuscript be- 
cause they had not interest enough in 
their work to make a fair copy; to 
torment publishers, editors, and print- 
ers with their procrastinating ways, 
because, forsooth, they are lazily await- 
ing a moment of inspiration, when they 
ought to know that inspiration has no 
more to do with them than it has to do 
with the setter of the type. “I have 
been ridiculed,” says Trollope, “ for 
the methodical details of my business. 
But by these contrivances I have been 
preserved from many troubles; and 
[ have saved others with whom I 
have worked—editors, publishers, and 
printers —from much trouble also.” 
This was perfectly true. Many a 


scribe will denounce Trollope’s prac- 
tice as base and mechanical, whose 
own best writing is a long way below 
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Trollope’s worst. The truth is that 
some of the greatest writers on the 
gravest subjects, men of the rank of 
Gibbon and Macaulay, have been as 
regular and as punctual in their work 
as Trollope was ; and if the reading of 
Trollope’s book awakens writers to 
the fact that dawdling, slipshod habits 
of work are as disgraceful to them as 
to any other kind of workers, his 
parting literary gift will be a boon 
to mankind. ‘Trollope wrote on sub- 
jects that he ought to have left alone. 
He had no more business to write 
about Cesar and Cicero jthan had Sir 
Humphry Davy to compose an epic 
poem. Yet he took his Cesar and his 
Cicero seriously. He told one friend 
that he hoped his book on Cicero would 
live. The book was stone dead from 
the first moment. But Trollope read 
every word that Cicero wrote, and 
honestly worked as hard as he could 
to raise a durable monument to his 
Roman hero. He might as well have 
attempted to re-paint the Sistine 
Chapel, still there was no conscious 
scamping, 

Trollope’s uprightness of nature 
comes out in another view, much to 
be commended to men of letters. He 
tells the story of a critic of the day 
who showed him the manuscript of a 
popular novel, which the author of it 
had given ina handsome binding to 
the critic as an acknowledgment of a 
laudatory review. It is no secret now 
that Dickens was the author, Our 
Mutual Friend the novel, and the 
critic a gentleman now dead, and 
mentioned elsewhere in the book. 
Trollope told the critic bluntly that 
the present should neither have been 
given nor taken. He was surely right, 
and his remarks on the general sub- 
ject of journalistic criticism are ex- 
tremely salutary. His own criticisms 
on some contemporary writers of fiction 
are shrewd and sound, so far as they 
go,—with a single exception. To 
Charles Reade he is ludicrously un- 
just. Mr. Reade has the gifts both 
of the artist and the story-teller ; and 
when he chooses, he is the master of a 
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singularly pure and correct style. 
Trollope himself was a good hand at 
drawing a woman, but Charles Reade, 
under many whimsicalities, has drawn 
women with a finer and subtler stroke 
shan Trollope could ever reach, with all 
his brooding and his castle-building. 
To Mr. Disraeli, too, Trollope is more 
unkind than he ought to be. Mr. 
Gladstone is believed to hold as low 
an opinion of his rival’s novels as 
Trollope does, but he hardly ap- 
proaches the subject without bias. 
Disraeli’s novels have no doubt “ that 
flavour of hair-oil, that flavour of false 
jewels, that remembrance of tailors,” 
which so offends the honest Trollope. 
But the best of them have humour 
and wit, have touches of imagination 
and the picturesque, that have made 
so good a critic as Mr. Leslie Stephen 
deplore the waste of such genius for 
literature on the idle and degraded 
pastime of being a Prime Minister. 

In yet another sense besides those 
that have been already named Trol- 
lope always showed a sterling manli- 
ness. “I do not think,” he says, 
“that I ever toadied any one, or that 
I have acquired the character of a 
tuft-hunter. But here I do not scruple 
to say that I prefer the society of 
distinguished people, and that even 
the distinction of wealth confers many 
advantages.” Of course every man of 
sense would choose the society of the 
most distinguished people that he could 
find willing to consort with him on 
fair terms—distinction, it is under- 
stood, being truly and wisely inter- 
preted. Trollope’s notion of real 
distinction was no unworthy one. 
Mr. Mill once expressed a desire to 
make his acquaintance, and it was 
arranged that Trollope should go down 
to dine at Blackheath one Sunday 
afternoon. He came up from Essex 
for the express purpose, and said to 
a younger friend who was convoying 
him down, “Stuart Mill is the only 
man in the whole world for the sake 
of seeing whom I would leave my own 
home on a Sunday.” The party was 
only a moderate success. The con- 
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trast was too violent between the 
modesty and courtesy of the host and 
the blustering fashions of Trollope. 
These came out the worse when they 
figured in the same room with the 
gentle precision of Mill and the 
pleasant gravity of Cairnes. It was 
a relief to'get the bull safely away 
from the china-shop. Trollope did 
not recognise the delicacy of Truth, 
but handled her as freely and 
as boldly as a slave-dealer might 
handle a beautiful Circassian. He 
once had an interview with a writer 
whom he wished to make the editor of 
a Review. “ Now, do you,” he asked, 
glaring as if in fury through his 
spectacles, and roaring like a bull of 


Bashan, “do you believe in the di- 
vinity of our blessed Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ?” He had not a perfect 
sense of the shades and delicacies of 
things, nor had he exactly the spirit 
of urbanity. “ Peace,” says Cowper 
of the Scholar— 


“ Peace to the memory of a man of worth, 
A man of letters and of manners too, 
Of manners sweet as virtue always wears.” 


We cannot say all this of Trollope, 
but of the three qualities he had at 
any rate two, and they were the two 
most important. He had worth and 
he had some care for letters. He was a 
stanch friend, and children delighted 
in him. Peace to his memory. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI, 


Two days after, Mrs. Methven arrived 
at Kinloch Houran by the afternoon 
coach, alone. 

She had interpreted very literally 
the telegram which had brought such 
a tremor yet such a movement of joy 
to her heart. Her son wanted her. 
Perhaps he might be ill, certainly it 
must be for something serious and 
painful that she was called; yet he 
wanted her! She had been very quiet 
and patient, waiting if perhaps his 
heart might be touched and he might 
recall the tie of nature and his own 
promises, feeling with a sad pride 
that she wanted nothing of him 
but his love, and that without that the 
fine houses and the new wealth were 
nothing toher. She was pleased even 
to stand aloof, to be conscious of hav- 
ing in no way profited by Walter's 
advancement. She had gained nothing 
by it, she wished to gain nothing by 
it. If Walter were well, then there 
was no need for more. She had enough 
for herself without troubling him. So 
long as all was well! But this is at 


the best a forlorn line of argument, 
and it cannot be doubted that Mrs. 
Methven’s bosom throbbed with a 
great pang of disappointment when 
she sat and smiled to conceal it, 
and answered questions about Walter, 
yet could not say that she had seen 
him or any of his “places in Scot- 
land,” or knew much more than her 
questioners did. When his message 
arrived her heart leapt in her breast. 
There were no explanations, no reason 
given, but that imperative call, such 
as mothers love to have addressed to 
them: “Come ;” all considerations of 
her own comfort set aside in the 
necessity for her which had arisen at 
last. Another might have resented 
so complete an indifference to what 
might happen to suit herself. But 
there are connections and relation- 
ships in which this is the highest com- 
pliment. He knew that it did not 
matter to her what her own conveni- 
ence was, so long as he wanted her. 
She got up from her chair at once, and 
proceeded to put her things together 
to get ready for the journey. With 
a smiling countenance she prepared 
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herself for the night train. She would 
not even take a maid. “He says, 
alone. He must have some reason for 
it, suppose,” she said to Miss Merivale. 
“T am the reason,” said Cousin Sophy : 
“he doesn’t want me. You can tell 
him, with my love, that to travel all 
night is not at all in my way, and he 
need have had no fear on that subject. 
But Mrs. Methven would not agree to 
this, and departed hurriedly without 
any maid. She was surprised a little, 
yet would not allow herself to be dis- 
pleased, that no one came to meet her: 
but it was somewhat forlorn to be set 
down on the side of the loch in the 
wintry afternoon, with the cold, gleam- 
ing water before her, and no apparent 
way of getting to the end of her 
journey. 

“Oh yes, mem, you might drive 
round the head of the loch: but it’s a 
long way,” the landlady of the little 
inn said, smoothing down her apron 
at the door, “and far simpler just 
crossing the water, as everybody does 
in these parts.” 

Mrs. Methven was a little nervous 
about crossing the water. She was 
tired and disappointed, and a chill 
had crept to her heart. While she 
stood hesitating a young lady came 
up, whose boat waited for her on the 
beach, a man in a red shirt standing 
at the bow. 

“Tt isa lady for Auchnasheen, Miss 
Oona,” said the landlady, “and no 
boat. Duncan is away, and for the 
moment I have not a person to send: 
and his lordship will maybe be out on 
the hill, or he will have forgotten, or 
maybe he wasna sure when to expect 
you, mem ?” 

“No, he did not know when to 
expect me. I hope there is no ill- 
ness,” said Mrs. Methven, with a 
thrill of apprehension. 

At this the young lady came for- 
ward with a shy yet frank grace. 

“Tf you will let me take you across,” 
she said, “my boat is ready. I am 
Oona Forrester. Lord Erradeen is 
quite well I think, and I heard that 
he expected—his mother.” 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Methven. She 
gave the young stranger a penetrating 
look. Her own aspect was perhaps 
a little severe, for her heart had been 
starved and repressed, and she wore 
it very warm and low down in her 
bosom, never upon her sleeve. There 
rose over Oona’s countenance a soft 
and delicate flush under the eyes of 
Walter’s mother. She had nothing in 
the world to blush for, and probably 
that was why the colour rose. They 
were of infinite interest to each other, 
two souls meeting, as it were, in the 
dark, quite unknown to each other, 
and yet—who could tell /—to be very 
near perhaps in times to come. The 
look they interchanged was a mutual 
question. Then Mrs. Methven felt 
herself bound to take up her invari- 
able defence of her son. 

“ He did not, most likely, think that 
I could arrive so soon. I was wrong 
not to let him know. If I accept your 
kindness will it be an inconvenience 
to you?” 

This question was drowned in Oona’s 
immediate response and in the louder 
protest of Mrs. Macfarlane. “ Bless 
me, mem, you canna know the loch! 
for there is nobody but would put 
themselves about to help a traveller : 
and above all Miss Oona, that just 
has no other thought. Colin, put in 
the lady’s box intill the boat, and 
Hamish, he will give ye a hand.” 

Thus it was settled without further 
delay. It seemed to the elder lady 
like a dream when she found herself 
afloat upon this unknown water, the 
mountains standing round, with their 
heads all clear and pale in the won- 
derful atmosphere from which the last 
rays of the sunset had but lately 
faded, while down below in this twi- 
light scene the colour had begun to go 
out of the autumn trees and red walls 
of the ruined castle, at which she 
looked with a curiosity full of excite- 
ment. “That is ?” she said, 
pointing with a strange sensation of 
eagerness. 

“That is Kinloch Houran,” said 
Oona, to whose sympathetic mind, 
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she could not tell how, there came a 
tender, pitying comprehension of the 
feelings of the mother, thus thrust 
alone and without any guide into 
the other life of her son. 

“It is very strange to me—to see 
the place where Walter You 
know perhaps that neither my son 
nor I were ever here until he x 

“Oh yes,” Oona said hastily, inter- 
rupting the embarrassed speech ; and 
she added, “My mother and I have 
been here always, and everybody on 
the loch knows everybody else. We 
were aware af 

And then she paused too; but her 
companion took no notice, her mind 
being fully occupied. “I feel,” she 
said, “like a woman in a dream.” 

It was very still on the loch, scarcely 
a breath stirring (which was very 
fortunate, for Mrs. Methven, unaccus- 
tomed, had a little tremor for the dark 
water even though so smooth). The 
autumnal trees alone, not quite put 
out by the falling darkness, seemed 
to lend a little light as they hung, 
reflected, over the loch—a _ redder 
cluster here and there looking like 
a fairy lamp below the water. A 
thousand suggestions were in the air, 
and previsions of she knew not what, 
a hidden life surrounding her on every 
side. Her brain was giddy, her heart 
full. By and by she turned to her 
young companion, who was so sympa- 
thetically silent, and whose soft voice 
when she spoke, with the little cadence 
of an accent unfamiliar yet sweet, had 
a half caressing sound which touched 
the solitary woman. “You say your 
mother and you,” she said. “Are 
you too an only child?” 

“Oh no ; there are eight of us: but 
I am the youngest, the only one left. 
All the boys are away. We live on 
the isle. I hope you will come and 
see us. My mother will be glad——” 

* And she is not afraid to trust you 
—by yourself? It must be a happy 
thing for a woman to have a daughter,” 
Mrs. Methven said, with a sigh. 











“The boys, as you say, go away.” 
“* Nobody here is afraid of the loch,” 


said Oona, “ Accidents happen—oh, 
very rarely. Mamma is a little ner- 
vous about yachting, for the winds 
come down from the hills in gusts ; 
but Hamish is the steadiest oar, and 
there is no fear. Do you see now the 
lights at Auchnasheen? There is some 
one waiting, at the landing place. It 
will be Lord Erradeen, or some one 
from the house. Hamish, mind the 
current. “You know how it sweeps 
the boat up the loch?” 

“It will just be the wash of that 
confounded steamboat,” Hamish said, 

The voices sounded in the air with- 
out conveying any sense to her mind. 
Was that Walter, the vague line of 
darker shadow upon the shade? Was 
it his house she was going to, his life 
that she was entering once more? All 
doubts were put to an end speedily by 
Walter’s voice. 

“Ts it Hamish?” he cried out. 

“Oh, Lord Erradeen, it is me,” cried 
Oona, in her soft Scotch. ‘“ And I am 
bringing you your mother.” 

The boat grated on the bank as she 
spoke, and this disguised the tremor 
in her voice, which Mrs, Methven, 
quite incapable of distinguishing any- 
thing else, was yet fully sensible of. 
She stepped out tremulously into her 
son’s arms. 

‘‘ Mother,” he cried, “ what must 
you think of me for not coming to 
meet you? I never thought you could 
be here so soon.” 

“T should have come by telegraph 
if I could,” she said, with an agitated 
laugh: so tired, so tremulous, so 
happy, the strangest combination of 
feelings overwhelming her. But still 
she was aware of a something, a 
tremor, a tingle in Oona’s voice. 
The boat receded over the water 
almost without a pause, Hamish, 
under impulsion of a whispered 
word, having pushed off again as 
soon as the traveller and her box 
was landed, Walter paused to call out 
his thanks over the water, and then he 
drew his mother’s arm within his, and 
led her up the bank. 


“Where is Jane?” he said. “ Have 
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you no one with you? Have you tra- 
velled all night, and alone, mother, for 
me?” 

“For whom should I do it, but for 
you? And did you think I would lose 
a minute after your message, Walter? 
But you are well, there is nothing 
wrong with your health ?” 

“ Nothing wrong with my health,” 
he said, with a half laugh. “ No, that 
is safe enough. I have not deserved 
that you should come to me, 
mother - 

“There is no such word as deserv- 
ing between mother and son,” she said 
tremulously, “so long as you want 
me, Walter.” 

“Take care of those steps,” was all 
he said. “We are close now to the 
house. I hope you will find your 
rooms comfortable. I fear they have 
not been occupied for some time. But 
what shall you do without a maid? 
Perhaps the housekeeper z 

**You said to come alone, Walter.” 

“Oh yes. I was afraid of Cousin 
Sophy ; but you could not think I 
wanted to impair your comfort, 
mother? Here we are at the door, 
and here is Symington, very glad to 
receive his lady.” 

“But you must not let him call 
me so,” 

“Why not? You are our lady to 
all of us. You are the lady of the 
house, and I bid you welcome to it, 
mother,” he said, pausing to kiss her. 
She had a thousand things to forgive, 
but in that moment they were as 
though they had not been. 

And there was not much more said 
until she had settled down into pos- 
session of the library, which answered 
instead of a drawing-room, and had 
dined, and been brought back to the 
glowing peat fire which gave an aro- 
matic breath of warmth and character 
to the Highland house. When all the 
business of the arrival had thus been 
gone through, there came a moment 
when it was apparent that subjects of 
more importance must be entered 
upon. There was a pause, and an 
interval of complete silence which 








seemed much longer than it really was. 
Walter stood before the fire for some 
time, while she sat close by, her hands 
clasped in her lap, ready to attend. 
Then he began to move about uneasily, 
feeling the compulsion of the moment, 
yet unprepared with anything to say. 
At length it was she who began. 

“You sent for me, Walter?” she 
said. 

“ Yes, mother.” 

Was there nothing more to tell her? 
He threw about half the books on 
the table, and then he came back 
again, and once more faced her, stand- 
ing with his back to the fire. 

“My dear,” she said, hesitating, 
“it is with no reproach I speak, but 
only There was some reason for 
sending for me?” 

He gave once more a _ nervous 
laugh. 

“You have good reason to be 
angry if you will; but I'll tell you 
the truth, mother. I made use of you 
to get rid of Underwood. He followed 
me here, and I told him you were 
coming, and that he could not stay 
against the will of the mistress of the 
house. Then I was bound to ask 
you a 

The poor lady drew back a little, 
and instinctively put her hand to her 
heart, in which there was a hot thrill 
of sensation, as if an arrow had gone 
in. And then, in the pang of it, she 
laughed too, and cried— 

“You were bound, to be sure, to 
fulfil your threat. And this is why— 
this is why, Walter 4 

She could not say more without 
being hysterical, and departing from 
every rule she had made for herself, 

Meanwhile, Walter stood before her, 
feeling in his own heart the twang of 
that arrow which had gone through 
hers, and the pity of it and wonder of 
it, with a poignant realisation of all ; 
and yet found nothing to say. 

After a while Mrs, Methven regained 
her composure, and spoke with a smile 
that was almost more pathetic than 
tears. 

“After all, it was a very good 
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reason. I am glad you used me to 
get rid of that man.” 

“T always told you, mother,” he 
said, “that you had a most absurd 
prejudice against that man. There is 
no particnlar harm in the man. I had 
got tired of him. He is well enough 
in his own way, but he was out of 
place here.” 

“ Well, Walter, we need not discuss 
Captain Underwood. But don’t you 
see it is natural that I should exagge- 
rate his importance by way of giving 
myself the better reason for having 
come ¢” 

The touch of bitterness and sarcasm 
that was in her words made Walter start 
from his place again, and once more 
turn over the books on the table. She 
was not a perfect woman to dismiss 
all feeling from what she said, and her 
heart was wrung. 

After a while he returned to her 
again. 

“ Mother, I acknowledge you have 
a good right to be displeased. But 
that is not all. I am glad, anyhow— 
heartily glad to have you here.” 

She looked up at him with her eyes 
full, and quivering lips. Everything 
went by impulse in the young man’s 
mind, and this look—in which for once 
in his life he read the truth, the eager- 
ness to forgive, the willingness to 
forget, the possibility, even in the 
moment of her deepest pain of giving 
her happiness—went to his heart. 
After all it is a wonderful thing to 
have a human creature thus alto- 
gether dependent upon your words, 
your smile, ready to encounter all 
things for you, without hesitation, 
without a grudge. And why should 
she? What had he ever done for 
her? And she was no fool. These 
thoughts had already passed through 
his mind with a realisation of the 
wonder of it all, which seldom strikes 
the young at sight of the devotion of 
the old. All these things flashed back 
upon him at sight of the dumb an- 
guish yet forgiveness in her eyes. 

“* Mother,” he cried, “ there’s enough 
of this between you and me. I want 


you not for Underwood, but for every- 
thing. Why should you care for a 
cad like me? but you do——” 

“Care for you? Oh, my boy!” 

“T know; there you sit that have 
travelled night and day because I held 
up my finger: and would give me your 
life if you could, and bear everything, 
and never change and never tire. 
Why, in the name of God, why?” he 
cried with an outburst. ‘“ What have 
I ever done that you should do this 
for me? You are worth a score of 
such as I am, and yet you make your- 
self a slave.” 

“Oh, Walter, my dear! how vain 
are all these words. I am your 
mother,” she said. 

Presently he drew a chair close to 
her and sat down beside her, 

* All these things have been put 
before me,” he said, “to drive me to 
despair. I have tried to say that it 
was this vile lordship, and the burden 
of the family, that has made me bad, 
mother. But you know better than 
that,” he said, looking up at her with 
a stormy gleam in his face that could 
not be called a smile, “and so do I.” 

“ Walter, God forbid that I should 
ever have thought you bad. You have 
been led astray.” . 

“To do—what I wanted to do,” he 
said with another smile, “that is what 
is called leading astray between a man 
and those who stand between him and 
the devil; but I have talked with one 
who thinks of no such punctilios. 
Mother, vice deserves damnation ; isn’t 
that your creed?” 

“ Walter!” 

“Oh, I know; but listen to me. If 
that were so, would a woman like you 
stand by the wretch still?” 

“My dearest boy! you are talking 
wildly. There are no circumstances, 
none! in which I should not stand by 

you.” 
. “That is what I thought,” he said, 
“vou and— But they say that you 
don’t know, you women, how bad a 
man can be: and that if you knew— 
And then as for God 





“God knows everything, Walter.” 
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“ Ay: and knows that never in my 
life did I care for or appeal to Him, till 
in despair. If you think of it, these 
are not things a man can do, mother : 
take refuge with women who would 
loathe him if they knew; or with 
God, who does know that only in 
desperation, only when nothing else is 
left him, he calls out that name ‘like a 
spell. Yes, that is all; like an incan- 
tation, to get rid of the fiend.” 

The veins were swollen on Walter’s 
forehead; great drops of moisture 
hung upon it ; on the other hand his 
lips were parched and dry, his eyes 
gleaming with a hot treacherous 
lustre. Mrs. Methven, as she looked 
at him, grew sick with terror. She 
began to think that his brain was 
giving away. 

“What am I to say to you?” she 
cried ; “who has been speaking so? It 
cannot be a friend, Walter. That is 
not the way to bring back a soul.” 

He laughed, and the sound alarmed 
her still more. 

“There was no friendship intended,” 
he said, “nor reformation either. It 
was intended—to make me a slave.” 

“To whom, oh! to whom?” 

He had relieved his mind by talk- 
ing thus; but it was by putting his 
burden upon her. She was agitated 
beyond measure by these partial con- 
fidences. She took his hands in hers, 
and pleaded with him— 

“Oh, Walter, my darling, what has 
happened to you? Tell me what you 
mean.” 

“Tam not mad, mother, if that is 
what you think.” 

“T don’t think so, Walter. I don’t 
know what to think. Tell me. Oh, 
my boy, have pity upon me; tell 
me.” 

“You will do me more good, mother, 
if you will tell me—how I am to get 
this burden off, and be a free man.” 

“The burden of—what? Sin? Oh, 
my son!” she cried, rising to her feet, 
with tears of joy streaming from her 
eyes. She put her hands upon his 
head and bade God bless him. God 
bless him! ‘There is no doubt about 


that; no difficulty about that,” she 
said; “for everything else in the 
world there may be uncertainty, but 
for this none. God is more ready to 
forgive than we are to ask. If you 
wish it sincerely with all your heart, 
it is done. He is never far from any 
of us. He is here, Walter—here, 
ready to pardon!” 

He took her hands which she had 
put upon him, and looked at her, 
shaking his head. 

“Mother, you are going too fast,” 
he said. “I want deliverance, it is 
true ; but I don’t know if it is that I 
mean.” 

“That is at the bottom of all, 
Walter.” 

He put her softly into her chair, 
and calmed her agitation; then he 
began to walk up and down the room. 

“That is religion,” he said. “I 
suppose it is at the bottom of all. 
What was it you used to teach me 
mother, about a new heart? Can a 
man enter a second time—and be born ? 
That seems all so visionary when one is 
living one’s life. You think of hun- 
dreds of expedients first. To thrust 
it away from you, and forget all about 
it; but that does not answer; to defy 
it and go the other way out of misery 
and spite. Then to try compromises ; 
marriage, for instance, with a wife 
perhaps, one thinks 4 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Methven, 
with a sad sinking of disappointment 
in her heart after her previous exulta- 
tion, yet determined that her sym- 
pathy should not fail, “if you had a 
good wife no one would be so happy 
as I—a good girl who would help you 
to live a good life.” 

Here he came up to her again, and, 
leaning against the table, burst into a 
laugh. But there was no mirth in it. 
A sense of the ludicrous is not always 
mirthful. 

“A girl,” he said, “mother, who 
would bring another fortune to the 
family: who would deluge us with 
money, and fill out the lines of the 
estates, and make peace—peace be- 
tween me and— And nota bad girl 
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either,” he added with a softening 
tone, “far too good for me. An 
honest, upright little soul, only not— 
the best: only not the one who— 
would hate me if she knew——” 

“Walter,’’ said Mrs. Methven, 
trembling, “I don’t understand you. 
Your words seem very wild to me. I 
am all confused with them, and my 
brain seems to be going. What is it 
you mean? Oh, if you would tell me 
all you mean and not only a part 
which I cannot understand !” 

There never happens in any 
house a conversation of a vital kind 
which is not interrupted at a critical 
moment by the entrance of the ser- 
vants, those legitimate intruders who 
can never be staved off. It was 
Symington now who came in with 
tea, which, with a woman’s natural 
desire to prevent any suspicion of 
agitation in the family, she accepted. 
When he had gone the whole atmos- 
phere was changed. Walter had seated 
himself by the fire with the news- 
papers which had just come in, and 
all the emotion and attendrissement 
were over. He said to her, looking 
up from his reading— 

“By the by, mother, Julia Herbert 
is here with some cousins ; they will 
be sure to call on you. But I don’t 
want to have any more to do with them 
than we can help. You will manage 
that ?” 

“Julia Herbert,” she said. The 
countenance which had melted into so 
much softness, froze again and grew 
severe. ‘Here! why should she be 
. here? Indeed, I hope I shall be able 
to manage that, as you say.” 

But oh, what ignoble offices for a 
woman who would have given her life 
for him as he knew! To frighten 
away Underwood, to “ manage ” 
Julia. Patience! so long as it was 
for her boy. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Ox the next morning after his mother’s 
arrival, Lord Erradeen set out early for 


Birkenbraes. Everything pushed him 


towards a decision; even her prompt 
arrival, which he had not anticipated, 
and the clearing away from his path 
of the simpler and more easy difficul- 
ties that beset him, by her means, 
But what was far more than this was 
the tug at his heart, the necessity 
that lay before him to satisfy, one 
way or other, the demands of his 
tyrant. He could not send away that 
spiritual enemy, who held him in his 
grip, as he did the vulgar influence of 
Underwood. That had disgusted him 
almost from the first; he had never 
tolerated it, even when he yielded to it, 
and the effort he had made in throw- 
ing it over had been exhilarating to 
him, and gave a certain satisfaction to 
his mind. But now that was over, 
and he had returned again to the 
original question, and found himself 
once more confronted by that opponent 
who could not be shaken off—who, 
one way or other, must be satisfied 
or vanquished, if life were to be pos- 
sible. Vanquished? How was he to be 
vanquished {—by a pure man and a 
strong—by a pure woman and her 
love—by the help of God against a 
spiritual tyranny. He smiled to him- 
self as he hurried along the road, 
thinking of the hopelessness of all 
this—himself neither pure nor strong ; 
and Oona, who, if she knew —and 
God, whom, as his tempter had said, 
he had never sought nor thought of 
till now. He hurried along to try if 
the second best was within his reach ; 
perhaps even that might fail him for 
anything he knew. The thought of 
meeting the usual party in the house 
of the Williamsons was so abhorrent 
to him, and such a disgust had risen 
in his mind of all the cheerful circum- 
stances of the big, shining house, 
that he set out early with the inten- 
tion of formally seeking an interview 
with Katie, and thus committing him- 
self from the beginning. The morning 
was bright and fair, with a little shrill 
wind about, which brought the yellow 
leaves fluttering to his feet, and car- 
ried them across him as he walked— 
now detached and solitary, now in 
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little drifts and heaps. He hurried 
along, absorbed in his own thoughts, 
shutting his eyes to the vision of the 
isle, as it lay all golden, russet, 
and brown upon the surface of the 
water which gave its colours back ; 
Walter would not look nor see the 
boat pushing round the corner, with 
the back of Hamish’s red shirt alone 
showing, as the prow came beyond 
the shade of the trees. He did not 
see the boat, and yet he knew it was 
there, and hurried, hurried on to es- 
cape all reminders. The great door 
at Birkenbraes stood open, as was its 
wont—the great stone steps lying 
vacant in the sunshine, and every- 
thing still about. It was the only 
hour at which the place was quiet. 
The men were out on the hill, the 
ladies following such rational occu- 
pations as they might have, and the 
house had an air of relief and repose. 
Walter felt that he pronounced his 
own fate when he asked to see Miss 
Williamson. 

“ Mr. Williamson is out, my lord,” 
the solemn functionary said, who was 


far more important and dignified than 


the master of the house. “I asked to 
see Miss Williamson,” Lord Erradeen 
repeated, with a little impatience ; and 
he saw the man’s eyebrows raised. 

So far as the servants were con- 
cerned, and through them the whole 
district, Walter’s “intentions” stood 
revealed. 

Katie Williamson was alone. She 
was in her favourite room—the room 
specially given over to her amusements 
and occupations. It was not a small 
room, for such a thing scarcely existed 
in Birkenbraes. It was full of win- 
dows, great expanses of plate glass, 
through which the mountains and the 
loch appeared uninterrupted, save by 
a line of framework here and there, 
with a curious open-air effect. It 
was in one of thé corners of the 
house, and the windows formed two 
sides of the brilliant place; on the 
others were mirrors reflecting the 
mountains back again. She sat be- 
tween ihem, her little fair head the 


only solid thing which the light en- 
countered. When she rose, with a 
somewhat astonished air, to receive 
her visitor, her trim figure, neat and 
alert, stood out against the back- 
ground of the trees and rocks on the 
lower slopes of the hills. A curious 
transparency, distinctness, and ab- 
sence of privacy and mystery were in 
the scene. The two might have come 
together there in the sight of all the 
world. 

“ Lord Erradeen !” Katie said, with 
surprise, almost consternation, ‘ But 
if I had been told you were here, I 
should have come down stairs to you. 
Nobody but my great friends, nobody 
but women, ever come.” 

“T should have thought that any 
one might come. There are no con- 
cealments here,” he said, expressing 
the sentiment of the place uncon- 
sciously. Then, seeing that Katie’s 
colour rose: “ Your boudoir is not all 
curtained and shadowy, but open and 
candid—as you are.” 

“That last has saved you,” said 
Katie, with a laugh. “I know what 
you mean—and that is that my room 
(for it is not a boudoir—I never 
boude) is far too light, too clear for 
the fashion. But this is my fashion, 
and people who come to me must put 
up with it.” She added, after a 
moment: “What did you say to 
Sanderson, Lord Erradeen, to induce 
him to bring you here?” 

“T said I wanted to see Miss 
Williamson.” 

“That was understood,” said Katie, 
once more with an increase of colour, 
and looking at him with a suppressed 
question in her eyes. Her heart gave 
a distinct knock against her breast, 
but did not jump up and flutter, as 
hearts less well regulated will do in 
such circumstances; for she too per- 
ceived what Sanderson had perceived, 
that the interview was not one to take 
place amid all the interruptions of the 
drawing-room. Sanderson was a very 
clever person, and his young mistress 
agreed with him; but, nevertheless, 
made a private memorandum that he 
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should have notice, and that she would 
speak to papa. 

“Yes, I think it must be easily 
understood. Ihave come to you witha 
great deal that is very,serious to say.” 

“You look very serious,” said 
Katie ; and then she added, hurriedly, 
“And I want very much to speak to 
you, Lord Erradeen. I want you to 
tell me—who was that gentleman at 
Kinloch Houran? I have never been 
able to get him out of my mind. Is 
he paying you a visit? What is his 
name? Has he been in this country 
before? But oh, to be sure, he must 
have been, for he knew everything 
about the castle. I want to know, 
Lord Erradeen 4 

“ After you have heard what I have 
got to say 4g 

‘“No, not after—before. I tremble 
when I think of him. It is ridicu- 
lous, I know; but I never had any 
such sensation before. I should think 


he must be a mesmerist, or something 
of that sort,” Katie said, with a pale 
and nervous smile; “though I don’t 


believe in mesmerism,” she added, 
quickly. 

“You believe in nothing of the 
kind—is it not so? You put no 
faith in the stories about my family, 
in the influence of the past on the 
present, in the despotism— But why 
say anything on that subject? You 
laugh.” 

“T believe in superstition,” said 
Katie, somewhat tremulously, “and 
that it impresses the imagination, and 
puts you in a condition to believe— 
things. And then there is a pride in 
having anything of the sort connected 
with one’s own family,” she said re- 
covering herself. “If it was our ghost 
I should believe in it too.” 

“ Ghost—is not a word that means 
much,’ Walter said. And then there 
was a pause. It seemed to him that 
his lips were sealed, and that he had 
no longer command of the ordinary 
words. He had known what he meant 
to say when he came, but the power 
seemed to have gone frpm him. He 
stood and looked out n the wide 


atmosphere, and the freedom of the 
hills, with a blank in his mind, and 
that sense that nothing is any longer 
of importance or meaning which comes 
to those who are baffled in their pur- 
pose at the outset. It was Katie who 
with a certain sarcasm in her tone 
recalled him to himself. “ You came 
—because you had something serious 
to say to me, Lord Erradeen.” She 
was aware of what he intended to say : 
but his sudden arrestation at the very 
beginning had raised the mocking 
spirit in Katie. She was ready to defy 
and provoke, and silence with ridicule 
the man whom she had no objection 
to accept as her husband—provided he 
found his voice. 

“It is true—I had something very 
serious to say. I came to ask you 
whether you could—” All this time 
he was not so much as looking at her ; 
his eyes were fixed dreamily and rather 
sadly upon the landscape which some- 
how seemed so much more important 
than the speck of small humanity 
which he ought to have been address- 
ing. But at this point Walter recol- 
lected himself, and came in as it were 
from the big silent observing world, to 
Katie, sitting expectant, divided be- 
tween mockery and excitement, with a 
flush on her cheeks, but a contraction 
of her brows, and an angry yet smiling 
mischief in her eyes. 

“To ask you,” he said, “whether 
you would—pass your life with me. 
I am not much worth the taking. 
There is a poor title, there is a family 
which we might restore and—emanci- 
pate perhaps. You are rich, it would 
be of no advantage to you. But at 
all events it would not be like asking 
you to banish yourself, to leave all 
you cared for. I have little to say for 
myself,” he went on after a pause 
with a little more energy, “ you know 
me well enough. Whether I should 
ever be good for anything would— 
most likely—rest with you. I am at 
present under great depression—in 
trouble and fear—” 

Here he came to another pause, 
and looked out upon the silent moun- 
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tains and great breadths of vacant air 
in which there was nothing to help ; 
then with a sigh turned again and 
held out his hand. “ Will you have 
me—Katie?” he said. 

Katie sat gazing at him with a 
wonder which had by degrees extin- 
guished the sarcasm, the excitement, 
the expectation, that were in her face. 
She was almost awestricken by this 
strangest of all suits that could be 
addressed to a girl—a demand for 
herself which made no account of her- 
self, and missed out love and every 
usual preliminary. It was serious 
indeed—as serious as death: more like 
that than the beginning of the most 
living of all links. She could not 
answer him with the indignation which 
in other circumstances she might have 
felt. It was too solemn for any ebulli- 
tion of feeling. She felt overawed, 
little as this mood was congenial to 
her. 

“Lord Erradeen,” she said, 
seem to be in great trouble.” 

He made an affirmative movement 
of his head, but said no more. 

“—_Or you would not put such a 
strange question to me,” she went on. 
“ Why should I have you? Whena 
man offers himself to a girl he says it 
is because he loves her. You don’t 
love me—” 

She made a momentary breathless 
pause with a half hope of being inter- 
rupted ; but save by a motion of his 
hand, Walter made no sign. ‘“ You 
don’t love me,” she went on with 
some vehemence, “nor do you ask me 
to love you. Such a proposal might 
be an insult. But I don’t think you 
mean it as an insult.” 

“Not that. You know better. 
Anything but that !’’ 

“No—I don’t think it is that. 
But what is it then, Lord Erradeen ?” 

Her tone had a certain peremptory 
sound which touched the capricious 
spring by which the young man’s 
movements were regulated. He came 
to himself. ‘Miss Williamson,” he 
said, “ when you ran away from me in 
London it was imminent that I should 
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ask you this question. It was expected 
on all sides. You went away, I have 
always believed, to avoid it.” 

“Why should it have been immi- 
nent? I went away,” cried Katie, 
forgetting the contradiction, “‘ because 
some one came in who seemed to have 
a prior right. She is here now with 
the same meaning.” 

“She has no prior right. She has 
no right at all, nor does she claim 
any,” he said hurriedly. “ It is acci- 
dent. Katie! had you stayed, all 
would have been determined then, and 
one leaf of bitter folly left out of my 
life.” 

“Supposing it to be so,” she said 
calmly, “I am not responsible for 
your life, Lord Erradeen. Why should 
I be asked to step in and save you 
from—bitter folly or anything else ? 
And this life that you offer me, are 
you sure it is fit for an honest girl to 
take? The old idea that a woman 
should be sacrificed to reform a man 
has gone out of fashion. Is that the 
réle you want me to take up?” Katie 
cried, rising to her feet in the excite- 
ment. ‘Captain Underwood (whose 
word I would never take) said you 
were bad, unworthy a good woman. 
Is that true?” 

“Yes,” he said in a low tone, “it 
is true.” 

Katie gazed at him for a moment, 
and then in her excitement sat down 
and cried, covering her face with her 
hands. She it was, though she was 
not emotional, who was overcome with 
feeling. Walterstood gazing at her with 
a sort of stupefaction, seeing the scene 
pass with a sense that he was a spec- 
tator rather than an actor in it, his 
dark figure swaying slightly against 
the clearness of the landscape which 
took so strange a part in all that was 
happening. It had passed now alto- 
gether out of his hands. 

As for Katie, it would be impossible 
to tell what sudden softening, what 
pity, mingled with keen vexation and 
annoyance, forced these tears from her 
eyes. Her heart revolted against 
him and melted towards him all at 
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once. Her pride would not let her 
accept such a proposal; and yet she 
would have liked to accept him, to 
take him in hand, to be his providence, 
and the moulder of his fate. A host 
of hurrying ‘thoughts and sentiments 
rushed headlong through her mind. 
She had it in her to do it, better than 
any silly woman of the world, better 
than a creature of visionary soul like 
Oona. She was practical, she was 
strong, she could do it. But then all 
her pride rose up in arms. She wept a 
few hot impatient tears which were 
irrestrainable; then raised her head 
again. 

“T am very sorry for you,” she 
said, “If you were my brother, Lord 
Erradeen, I would help you with all 
my might, or if I—cared for you more 
than you care for me. But I don’t,” 
she added after a pause. 

He made an appealing deprecating 
movement with his hands, but did not 
speak, 

“T almost wish I did,” said Katie, 
regretfully ; “if I had been fond of 
you I should have said yes: for you 
are right in thinking I could do it. I 
should not have minded what went 
before. I should have taken you up 
and helped you on. I know that I 
could have done it ; but then I am not 
—fond of you,” she said slowly. She 
did not look at him as she spoke ; but 
had he renewed his claim upon her, 
even with his eyes, Katie would have 
seen it, and might have allowed her- 
self to be persuaded still. But Walter 
said nothing. He stood vaguely in 
the light, without a movement, ac- 
cepting whatever she might choose to 
say. She remained silent for a time, 
waiting. And then Katie sprang to 
her feet again, all the more indignant 
and impatient that she had been so 
near yielding, had he but known. 
“ Well!” she said, “is it I that am 
to maintain the conversation? Have 
you anything more to say, Lord 
Erradeen ?” 

“ T suppose not,” he answered slowly. 
“T came to you hoping perhaps for 
deliverance, at least partial—for de- 


liverance— Now that you will not, 
there is nothing for it but a struggle 
to the death.” 

She looked at him with a sort of 
vertigo of amazement. Not a word 
about her, no regret for losing her, 
not a touch of sentiment, of gratitude, 
not even any notice of what she had 
said! The sensation of awe came 
back to her as she stood before this 
insensibility which was half sublime. 
Was he mad? or a wretch, an egotist, 
wanting a woman to do something for 
him, but without a thought for the 
woman 

“T am glad,” she said, with irre- 
pressible displeasure, “that it affects 
you so little. And now I suppose the 
incident is over and we may return t« 
our occupations. I was busy—with 
my housekeeping,” she said with 2» 
laugh. “One might sometimes call « 
struggle with one’s bills a struggle tc 
the death.” 

He gave her a look which was hal! 
anger, half remonstrance ; and then 
to Katie’s amazement resumed in a 
moment the tone of easy intercourse 
which had always existed betwee 
them. 

“You will find your bills refreshing 
after this high-flown talk,” he said. 
“Forgive me. You know I am no 
given to romantic sentiment any mor 
than yourself.” 

“JT don’t know,” said Katie. 
offended, “that I am less open t 
the romantic than other people, wher 
the right touch is given.” 

“But it is not my hand that can 
give the right touch?” he said. “1 
accept my answer as there is nothing 
else for me todo. But I cannot aban- 
don the country,” he added after a 
moment, “‘and I hope we may still 
meet as good friends,” 

“Nothing has happened,” said 
Katie with dignity, “to lessen my 
friendship for you, Lord Erradeen.” 
She could not help putting a faint 
emphasis on the pronouns. The man 
rejected may dislike to meet the 
woman who has rejected him, but 
the woman can have no feeling in the 
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matter. She held out her hand with 
a certain stateliness of dismissal. 
“Papa need not know,” she said, 
“and so there will be nothing more 
about it. Good-bye.” 

Walter took her hand in his, with a 
momentary perception that perhaps 
there had been more than lay on the 
surface in this interview, on her side 
as well as his. He stooped down 
and kissed it respectfully, and even 
with something like tenderness. “ You 
do not refuse it to me, in friendship, 
even after all you have heard?” 

** Tt shall always be yours in friend- 
ship,” Katie said, the colour rising 
high in her face. 

She was glad he went away without 
looking at her again. She sat down 
and listened to his footsteps along the 
long corridor and down the stairs with 
a curious sensation as if he carried 
something with him that would not 
return to her again. And for long 
after she sat in the broad daylight 
without moving, leaving the books 
upon the table—which were not house- 
keeping books — untouched — going 
over this strange interview, turn- 
ing over all the past that had any 
connection with Lord Erradeen. It 
seemed all to roll out before her like 
a story that had been full of interest : 
and now here was the end of it. Such 
a fit of wistful sadness had seldom 
come over the active and practical 
intelligence of Katie. It gave her for 
the moment a new opening in nature. 
But by degrees her proper moods 
came back. She closed this poetical 
chapter with a sigh, and her sound 
mind took up with a more natural 
regret the opportunity for congenial 
effort which she had been compelled 
to give up. She said to herself that 
she would not have minded that 
vague badness which he had owned, 
and Underwood had accused him of. 
She could have brought him back. 
She had it in her to take the charge 
even of a man’s life. So she thought 
in inexperience yet with the powerful 
confidence which so often is the best 
means of fulfilling triumphantly what 


it aims at. She would not have shrunk 

from the endeavour. She would have 

put her vigorous young will into his 

feeble one, she thought, and made him, 

with her force poured into him, a man 

indeed, contemptuous of all miserable 

temptations, able to sail over and 

despise them. As she mused her eyes 

took an eager look, her very fingers 

twitched with the wish to be doing. 

Had he come back then it is very 

possible that Katie would have an- 

nounced to him her change of mind, her 

determination “to pull him through.” 
For she could have done it! she re- 

peated to herself. Whatever his 

burdens had been, when she had once 
set her shoulder to the wheel she 
would have done it. Gambling, wine, 
even the spells of such women as Katie 
blushed to think of—she would have 
shrunk before none of these. His de- 
liverance would not have been partial 
as he had said, but complete. She 
would have fought the very devils for 
him and brought him off. What a 
work it was that she had missed! not 
a mere commonplace marriage with 
nothing todo, But with a sigh Katie 
had to acknowledge that it was over. 
She could not have accepted{him, she 
said, excusing herself to herself. It 
would have been impossible. A man 
who asks you like that, not even{pre- 
tending to care for you—you could not 
do it! But, alas! what an opportunity 
lost. Saying this she gave herself a 
shake, and smoothed her hair for 
luncheon, and put the thought away 
from her resolutely. Katie thought 
of Dante’s nameless sinner who made 
“the great refusal.” She had lost 
perhaps the one great opportunity of 
her life. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Lorp ERRADEEN retired very quietly, 
as became a man defeated. Though 
Katie heard his retiring steps, he 
hardly did so himself, as he came 
down the broad softly carpeted stair- 


case. There was a sound of voices 
and of movement in the great dining. 
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room, where a liveried army were pre- 
paring the table for one of the great 
luncheons, under the orders of the too 
discreet and understanding Sanderson, 
but nobody about to see the exit of 
the rejected suitor, who came out into 
the sunshine with a sort of dim recog- 
nition of the scenery of Katie’s bou- 
doir; but the hills did not seem so 
near as they were in that large-win- 
dowed and shining place. Failure has 
always a subduing effect upon the 
mind even when success was scarcely 
desired ; and Walter came out of the 
great house with the sense of being cut 
off from possibilities that seemed very 
near, almost certain, that morning. 
This subduing influence was the first 
that occupied his mind as he came 
out, feeling as if he were stealing away 
from the scene of what had been far 
from a triumph. Perhaps he was a 
little ashamed of his own certainty ; 
but at all events he was subdued and 
silent, refraining almost from thought. 
He had got securely out of the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and was safe 
from the risk of meeting any one be- 
longing to it, and being questioned 
where he had been, before he began 
to feel the softening of relief, and a 
grateful sense of freedom. Then his 
heart recurred with a bound to the 
former situation. Expedients or com- 
promises of any kind were no more to 
be thought of; the battle must be 
fought out on its natural ground. 
He must yield to the ignominious 
yoke, or he must conquer. Last year 
he had fled, and forced himself to for- 
get, and lived in a fever of impulses 
which he could not understand, and 
influences which drew him like—he 
could not tell like what—mesmerism, 
Katie had said, and perhaps she was 
right. It might be mesmerism ; or it 
might be only the action of that un- 
controlled and capricious mind which 
madg him do that to-day which he 
loathed to-morrow. But however it 
was, the question had again become a 
primary one, without any compromise 

ssible. He must yield, or he must 
win the battle. He put the losing 


first, it seemed so much the most 
likely, with a dreary sense of all the 
impossibilities that surrounded him. 
He had no standing ground upon which 
to meet his spiritual foe. Refusal, 
what was that? It filled his life 
with distraction and confusion, but 
made no foundation for anything 
better, and afforded no hope of peace. 
Peace! The very word seemed a 
mockery to Walter. He must never 
know what it was. His soul (if he 
had one) would not be his own ; his im- 
pulses, hitherto followed so foolishly, 
would be impotent for everything 
but to follow the will of another. To 
abdicate his own judgment altogether, 
to give up that power of deciding for 
himself which is the inheritance of 
the poorest, never to be able to help 
a poor neighbour, to aid a friend: to 
be a mere puppet in the hands of an- 
other~-was it possible that he, a man, 
was to give himself up, thus bound 
hand and foot, to a slavery harder 
than that of any negro ever born? It 
was this that was impossible he cried 
within himself. 

And then there suddenly came be- 
fore Walter, like a vision set before 
him by the angels, a gleam of the one 
way of escape. When a poor wretch 
has fallen into a pit, a disused quarry, 
perhaps, or an old coal-pit, or a still 
more eerie dungeon, there shines over 
him, far off, yet so authentic, a pure, 
clear intensity of light above, a con- 
centrated glory of the day, a sort of 
opening of heaven in his sight. This 
is the spot of light, more beautiful 
than any star, which is all that the 
walls of his prison permit him to see 
of the common day, which above 
ground is lavished around us in such 
a prodigal way that we make no 
account of it. There are times when 
the common virtues of life, the com- 
mon calm and peacefulness, take an 
aspect like this to the fallen soul :—the 
simple goodness which, perhaps, he 
has scoffed at and found tame and 
unprofitable, appearing to the spirit in 
prison like heaven itself, so serene and 
so secure. To think he himself has 
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fallen from that, might have possessed 
and dwelt in it, safe from all censure 
and dishonour, if he had not been a 
fool! To think that all the penalties 
to which he has exposed himself might 
never have existed at all—if he had 
not been a fool! To think that now 
if some miracle would but raise him 
up to it—And then there are mo- 
ments in which even: the most vicious, 
the most utterly fallen, can feel as if 
no great miracle would-be required, as 
if a little help, only a little, would do 
it—when strength is subdued and low, 
when the sense of dissatisfaction is 
strong, and all the impulses of the 
flesh in abeyance, as happens at 
times. Walter’s mind came suddenly 
to this conviction as he walked and 
mused. A good life, a pure heart, 
these were the things which would 
overcome—better, far better than any 
gain, than any sop given to fate ; 
and he felt that all his desires went 
up towards these, and that there was 
nothing in him but protested against 
the degradation of the past. He had, 
he said to himself, never been satisfied, 
never been but disgusted with the 
riot and so-called pleasure. While 
he indulged in them he had loathed 
them, sinning contemptuously with a 
bitter scorn of himself and of the in- 
dulgences which he professed to find 
sweet. Strange paradox of a soul! 
which perceived the foulness of the 
ruin into which it had sunk, and 
hated it, yet sank deeper and deeper 
all the while. And now how willing 
he was to turn his back upon it all, 
and how easy it seemed to rise with a 
leap to the higher level and be done 
with everything that was past! The 
common goodness of the simple people 
about seemed suddenly to him like a 
paradise in which was all that was 
lovely. To live among your own, to 
do them good, to be loved and 
honoured, to have a history pure and 
of good report, nothing in it to give 
you a blush; to love a pure and good 
woman, and have her for your com- 
panion all your life—howeasy, how sim- 
ple, how safe it was! And what tyrant 


out of the unseen could rule a man 
like this, or disturb his quiet mastery 
of himself and all that belonged to 
him ? Once upon that standing ground 
and who could assail you? And it 
seemed at that moment so easy and so 
near. Everything round was whole- 
some, invigorating, clear with the 
keen purity of nature, fresh winds 
blowing in his face, air the purest and 
clearest, inspiring body and soul, not 
a lurking shade of temptation any- 
where, everything tending to goodness, 
nothing to evil. 

“* And you think these pettifogging 
little virtues will deliver your soul,” 
said some one quietly by his side. 

There were two figures walking along 
in the wintry sunshine instead of one 
—that was all. The stone-cutter on 
the road who had seen Lord Erradeen 
pass and given him a passing greeting, 
rubbed his eyes when next he paused 
to rest and looked along the road. 
He saw two gentlemen where but one 
had been, though it was still so early 
and “no a drap” had crossed his lips. 
“ And a pretty man!”’ he said to him- 
self with mingled amazement and ad- 
miration. As for Walter, it was with 
an instinctive recoil that he heard the 
voice so near to him, but that not 
because of any supernatural sensation, 
though with an annoyance and im- 
patience inexpressible that any one 
should be able to intrude on _ his 
privacy and thus fathom his thoughts. 

“This is scarcely an honourable 
advantage you take of your powers,” 
he said. 

The other took no notice of this 
reproach. “A good man,” he said, 
““a good husband, a good member of 
society, surrounded by comfort on all 
sides and the approbation of the world. 
I admire the character as much as you 
do. Shall I tell you what this good 
manis? He is the best rewarded of 
all the sons of men. Everything smiles 
upon him: he has the best of life. 
Everything he does counts in his 
favour. And you think that such a 
man can stand against a purpose like 
mine? But for that he would want a 
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stronger purpose than mine. Good- 
ness,” he continued reflectively, “is 
the best policy in the world. It never 
fails. Craft may fail, and skill and 
even wisdom, and the finest calcula- 
tions: but the good always get their 
reward, A prize falls occasionally to 
the other qualities, but theirs is the 
harvest of life. To be successful you 
have only to be good. It is far the 
safest form of self-seeking, and the 
best.” He had fallen into a reflective 
tone, and walked along with a slight 
smile upon his lips, delivering with a 
sort of abstract authority his mono- 
logue, while Walter, with an indescrib- 
able rage and mortification and con- 
fusion of all his thoughts, accompanied 
him like a schoolboy overpowered by 
an authority against which his very 
soul was rebel. Then the speaker 
turned upon his companion with a 
sort of benevolent cordiality. ‘“ Be 
yood!” he said. “TI advise it—it is 
the easiest course you can pursue: 
you will free yourself from by far the 
worst part of the evils common to 
humanity. Nothing is so bad as the 
self-contempt under which I have seen 
you labouring, the shame of vice for 
which you have no true instinct, only 
« sham appetite invented by the con- 
tradictoriness of your own mind. Be 
good! it pays better than anything 
else in life.” 

Here Walter interrupted him with 
an exclamation of anger irrestrainable. 
“Stop!” he cried, “ you have tortured 
me by my sins, and because I had no- 
thing better to fall back upon. Will 
you make that odious too?” 

“By no means,” said the other, 
calmly. “You think I want you to 
be miserable? You are mistaken—I 
don’t. Seeking the advantage of my 
race as I do, there is nothing I more 
desire than that you should have the 
credit of a spotless life. I love repu- 
tation. Be good! it is the most 
profitable of all courses. I repeat 
that whatever may fail that never 
does. Your error is to think that it 
will free you from me. So far as 
concerns me it would probably do you 
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more injury than good; for it may 
well be that I shall have to enforce 
measures which will revolt you and 
make you unhappy. But then you 
will have compensations. The world 
will believe that only bad advisers or 
mistaken views could move so good a 
man to appear on occasions a hard 
landlord, a tyrannical master. And 
then your virtue will come in with 
expedients to modify the secondary 
effects of my plans and soften suffer- 
ing. I do not desire suffering. It 
will be in every way to our advantage 
that you should smooth down and 
mollify and pour balm into the wounds 
which in the pursuit of a higher pur- 
pose it is necessary to make. Do not 
interrupt: it is the ré/e I should have 
recommended to you, if, instead of 
flying out like a fool, you had left 
yourself from the first in my hands.” 

“T think you must be the devil,” 
Walter said. 

“No; nor even of his kind ; that is 
another mistake. I have no pleasure 
in evil any more than in suffering, 
unless my object makes it necessary. 
I should like you to do work. It was 
I, was it not, that set before you the 
miserableness of the life you have 
been leading? which you had never 
faced before. Can you suppose that 
I should wish greatness to the race 
and misfortune to its individual mem- 
bers? Certainly not. I wish you todo 
well, You could have done so, and 
lived very creditably with the girl 
whom you have just left, whom you 
have driven into refusing you. Take 
my advice—return to her, and all will 
be well.” 

“ You have a right to despise me,” 
said Walter, quivering with passion 
and self-restraint. “1 did take your 
advice, and outraged her and myself. 
But that is over, and I shall take 
your advice no more.” 

“You are a fool for your pains,” 
he said. “Go back now and you will 
find her mind changed. She has 
thought it over. What! you will 
not? I said it in your interest, it was 
your best chance. You could have 
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taken up that good life which I recom- 
mend to you with all the more success 
had there been a boundless purse to 
begin upon. Poor it is not so easy: 
but still youcan try. Your predecessor 
was of that kind. There was nothing 
in him that was bad, poor fellow. He 
was an agglomeration of small virtues. 
Underwood was his one vice, a fellow 
who played cards with him and amused 
him. No one, you will find, has any- 
thing to say against him; he was 
thought weak, and so he was—against 
me. But that did not hinder him 
from being good.” 

“In the name of Heaven what do 
you call yourself, that can speak of 
good and evil as if they were red and 
blue!” the young man cried. Passion 
cannot keep always at a climax. 
Walter’s mind ranged from high in- 
dignation, rage, dismay, to a wonder 
that was almost impersonal, which 
sometimes reached the intolerable 
point, and burst out into impatient 
words. It seemed impossible to en- 
dure the calm of him, the reason of 
him, as he walked along the hilly 
road like any other man. 

“It is not amiss for a comparison,” 
he answered with a smile. His com- 
posure was not to be disturbed. He 
made no further explanations. While 
he played upon the young man beside 
him as an instrument, he himself re- 
mained absolutely calm. “But these 
are abstractions,” he resumed, “ very 
important to you in your individual 
life, not so important to me who have 
larger affairs in hand. There is some- 
hing however which will have to be 
decided almost immediately about the 
‘sland property. I told you that small 
business about the cotters in the glen 
was a bagatelle. On the whole, though 
i thought it folly at the time, your 
action in that matter was serviceable. 
A burst of generosity has a fine effect. 
It is an example of what I have been 
saying. It throws dust in the eyes 
of the world. Now we can proceed 
with vigour ona larger scale.” 

“If you mean to injure the poor 
tenants, never! and whatever you 


mean, no,” cried Walter, “I will not 
obey you. Claim your rights, if you 
have any rights, publicly.” 

“T will not take that trouble. I 
will enforce them through my de- 
seendant.” 

“No! you can torture me, I am 
aware, but something I have learned 
since last year.” 

“You have learned,” said his com- 
panion calmly, “that your theatrical 
benevolence was not an unmixed 
good, that your protégés whom you 
kept to that barren glen would have 
been better off had they been dis- 
lodged cruelly from their holes. The 
question in its larger forms is not to 
be settled from that primitive point of 
view. I allow,” he said with a smile, 
“that on the whole that was well 
done. It leaves us much more free 
for operations now. It gives a good 
impression—a man who in spite of his 
kind heart feels compelled to carry 
out—” 

“You are a demon,” cried the 
young man stung beyond endurance. 
“You make even justice a matter of 
calculation, even the honour of one’s 
mind, A kind heart! is that like a 
spade, an instrument in your hands?” 

“The comparison is good again,” 
said his companion with a laugh ; 
“your faculty that way is improving. 
But we must have no trifling about 
the matter in hand. The factor from 
the isles is not a fool like this fellow 
here, whom I tolerate because he has 
his uses too. The other will come to 
you presently, he will lay before you—” 

“T will not hear him—once for all 
I refuse—”’ 

“What, to receive your own ser- 
vant?” said the other. “Come, this 
is carrying things too far. You must 
hear, and see, and consent. There is 
no alternative, except—” 

“ Except—if it comes to that, what 
can you do to me?” asked Walter, 
ghastly with that rending of the spirit 
which had once more begun within 
him, and with the host of fierce sug- 
gestions that surged into his mind. 
He felt as:men feel when they are 
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going mad, when the wild intolerance 
of all conditions which is the root of 
insanity mounts higher and higher in 
the brain— when there is nothing 
that can be endured, nothing support- 
able, and the impulse to destroy and 
ravage, to uproot trees, and beat down 
mountains, to lay violent hands upon 
something, sweeps like a fiery blast 
across the soul. Even in madness 
there is always a certain self-restraint. 
He knew that it would be vain to 
seize the strong and tranquil man who 
stood before him, distorting every- 
thing in heaven and earth with his 
calm consistency : therefore in all the 
maddening rush of impulse that did 
not suggest itself. ‘What can you do 
to me?” How unnecessary was the 
question! What he could do was 
sensible in every point, in the torrent 
of excitement that almost blinded, 
almost deafened the miserable young 
man. He saw his enemy’s counten- 
ance as through a mist, a serene and 
almost beautiful face—looking at him 
with a sort of benevolent philosophi- 
eal pity which quickened the flood of 
passion. His own voice was stifled in 
his throat, he could say no more. Nor 
could he hear for the ringing in his 
ears, what more his adversary was 
saying to him—something wildly in- 
coherent he thought, about Prospero, 
Prospero! “Do you think I am 
Prospero to send you aches and 
stitches.” The words seemed to circle 
about him in the air, half mocking, 
half folly. What had that to do with 
it? He walked along mechanically, 
rapt in an atmosphere of his own, 
beating the air like a drowning man. 
How long this horror lasted he 
could never tell. While still those 
incomprehensible syllables were wav- 
ing about him, another voice suddenly 
made itself heard, a touch came upon 
his arm. He gave a violent start, 
recoiling from the touch, not knowing 
what it was. By degrees, however, as 
the giddiness went off, he began to see 
again, to perceive slowly coming into 
sight those mountains that had formed 
the background in Katie’s room, and 


to hear the soft wash of the waters 
upon the beach. He found himself 
standing close to the loch, far below 
the road upon which he had been 
walking. Had he rushed down to 
throw himself into the water, and thus 
end the horrible conflict? He could 
never tell. Or whether it was some 
angel that had arrested the terrible 
impulse. When the mist dispersed 
from his eyes he saw this angel ina 
red shirt standing close to him, looking 
at him with eyes that peered out 
beneath the contraction of a pair of 
shaggy, sandy eyebrows, from an 
honest freckled face. ‘My lord! 
youll maybe no have seen Miss 
Oona?” Hamish said. And Walter 
heard himself burst into a wild laugh 
that seemed to fill the whole silent 
world with echoes. He caught hold 
of the boatman’s arm with a grasp 
that made even Hamish shrink. 
“Who sent you here?” he cried; 
“‘who sent you here? Do you come 
from God?” He did not know what 
he said. 

“My lord! you mustna take that 
name in vain. I’m thinking the 
Almighty has a hand in maist things, 
and maybe it was just straight from 
Him I’ve come, though I had no 
suspicion o’ that,” Hamish said. He 
thought for the first moment it was a 
madman with whom he had to do. 
Walter had appeared with a rush 
down the steep bank, falling like some 
one out of the skies, scattering the 
pebbles on the bank, and Hamish had 
employed Oona’s name in the stress of 
the moment as something to conjure 
with. He was deeply alarmed still as 
he felt the quiver in the young man’s 
frame, which communicated itself to 
Hamish’s sturdy arm. Madness 
frightens the most  stout- hearted. 
Hamish was brave enough, as brave 
asa Highlander need be, but he was 
half alarmed for himself, and much 
more for Oona, who might appear at 
any moment, “I'll just be waiting 
about and nothing particular to do,” 
he said in a soothing tone; “ if ye’ll 
get into the boat, my lord, I'll just 
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put your lordship hame. Na, it’s nae 
trouble, nae trouble.” Hamish did 
not like the situation ; but he would 
rather have rowed twenty maniacs 
than put Oona within reach of any 
risk. He took Lord Erradeen by the 
elbow and directed him towards the 
boat, repeated the kindly invitation 
of his country—‘‘Come away, just 
come away; I’ve naething particular 
to do, and it will just be a pleasure.” 

“Hamish,” said Walter, “you 
think I am out of my mind: but you 
are mistaken, my good fellow. J 
think you have saved my life, and I 
will not forget it. What was that you 
said about Miss Oona?” 

Hamish looked earnestly into the 
young man’s face. 

“My lord,” he began with hesita- 
tion, “ you see—if a young gentleman 
isa thocht out of the way, and just 
maybe excited about something and no 
altogether his ain man—what’s that 
to the like of me? Never a hair o’ 
hairm would that do to Hamish. But 
when it’s a leddy, and young and real 
tender-hearted! We maun aye think 
of them, my lord, and spare them—the 
weemen. No, it’s what we dinna do 
—they have the warst in a general 
way to bear. But atween you and 
me, my lord, that though you're far 
my shuperior, are just man and 
man 

“Tt is you that are my superior, 
Hamish,” said Lord Erradeen ; “ but 
look at me now and say if you think I 
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am mad. You have saved me. I am 
fit to speak to her now. Do you think 
I would harm her? Not for anything 
in the world.” 

“No if you were—yoursel’—Lord 
Erradeen.”’ 

“But I am—myself. And the 
moment has come when I must know. 
Take my hand, Hamish ; look at me. 
Do you think I am not to be trusted 
with Oona?” 

“My lord, to make Hamish your 
judge, what’s that but daft too? And 
what right have ye to call my young 
leddy by her name? You're no a 
drap’s blood to them, nor even a great 
friend.” 

Oona’s faithful guardian stood lower- 
ing his brows upon the young lord with 
a mingled sense of the superiority of 
his office, and of disapproval, almost 
contemptuous, of the madman who had 
given it to him. That he should 
make Hamish the judge was mad 
indeed. And yet Hamish was the 
judge, standing bravely on his right 
to defend his mistress. They stood 
looking at each other, the boatman 
holding his shaggy head high, reading 
the other’s face with the keenest 
scrutiny. But just then there came a 
soft sound into the air, a call from the 
bank, clear, with that tone, not loud 
but penetrating, which mountaineers 
use everywhere. ¢ 

“Are you th re, Hamish?’’ Oona 
cried. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue political activity of the month has 
disclosed new phases in the barbaric 
politics of Ireland. The amiable leader 
of the Conservative party has been 
spending a busy fortnight in Ulster, 
and his progress has been marked by 
scenic accessories which would be 
very picturesque if they were not the 
emblems of furious memories and a 
conflict that still rages. In vain did 
Sir Stafford Northcote urge that the 
battle must be fought, not by irritat- 
ing cries and processions, but “steadily, 
calmly, and persistently in the regis- 
tration courts.” Exasperating symbols 
were paraded with vindictive diligence. 
Random fusillades rang through the 
air from morning to night. There 
were riotous doings in the streets of 
Belfast, and an ignoble attack was 
made upon a convent and its inoffen- 
sive inmates. So much for the exhor- 
tations to rely on calmness and regis- 
tration. It is an old story in Irish 
revolutionary politics, how there has 
always been a party of moral force 
and a party of physical force, and how 
the controversy has almost invariably 
ended by the partisans of moral force 
giving the physical force men a thrash- 
ing. Benign words are no guarantee 
in Ireland that blows are not behind 
them. 

In connection with his invitation to 
fight the battle in the registration 
courts, Sir Stafford Northcote quoted 
some electoral figures to show that 
the parliamentary representation of 
freland is no true reflex of Irish 
opinion. This representation he de- 
scribes as follows :— 


+4 Home Rulers returned by 80,000 electors. 
32 Liberals is », 95,000 ee 
25 Ulster Tories _,, », 84,000 ms 


He put the facts in another way by 
showing that Ulster with 94,700 
electors, has only 29 members, while 
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the three other provinces with 129,000 
electors, return 72 members. It is not 
worth while here to examine these 
figures very closely, but it has been 
pointed out with justice that 63 mem- 
bers pledged to Home Rule were re- 
turned in 1880; further, that they 
received 77,000 votes, that is to say 
nearly twice as many as the Con- 
servative members, more than three 
times as many as the Liberal mem- 
bers, and nearly twenty per cent. 
more than Liberals and Conservatives 
together. Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
figures, again, are idle in face of the 
intelligence that in the elections for 
members of Town Commissions through- 
out Ireland, the Nationalists have won 
two-thirds of the cases in which they 
contested the seats of outgoing repre- 
sentatives. Even in Armagh, the new 
registration has resulted in consider- 
able additions to the strength of the 
Parnellites, and the same story is told 
alike in Monaghan and in County 
Dublin. 

We shall only be comforting our- 
selves, therefore, with a delusion, 
if we suppose that any practicable 
manipulation of votes and seats will 
alter the fact that Irish opinion as a 
whole runs much more strongly in 
the direction of Mr. Parnell than of 
the Ulster Orangemen. Lord Water- 
ford on the same occasion made it an 
argument against Home Rule, that 
the Nationalists would take care, if 
they ever had the chance, that the 
Ulster Loyalists should not have the 
slightest power over the public purse 
or over the government of the country. 
Such allegations, whether events would 
be likely to fulfil them or not, make 
electoral figures of very little interest. 
Whether Ulster has a member or two 
more, or a member or two less, is un- 
important, by the side of the fact 
that her Protestant population is a 
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very small minority of the inhabitants 
of Ireland, and is in all respects alien 
to the great national majority. It is 
of no small significance either that 
Lord Waterford himself—a man of 
ability and energy—was constrained 
to appeal to the benefits gained by the 
Ulster farmers from the Land Act, 
and to the necessity of making the 
property so conferred upon them 
secure, as the best reasons why they 
should resist anything like a National 
’ Parliament, because it might confiscate 
what the British Parliament had con- 
ferred by the legislation of 1881. It 
ought to have been seen that this is 
the answer to much of the heated and 
virulent abuse which some Orange 
fanatics poured upon the head of the 
Government. Unless the British Par- 
liament in 1881 had passed the Land 
Act, Lord Waterford would have had 
no sentiment of order in the Ulster 
farmers to which to appeal ; and it is 
well-known that even now Ulster will 
tend to go over to the Parnellite party, 
unless further amendments are made 
in the Land Act. It is a conclusive 
reply to all that has been said about 
the atrocious nature of the Irish Land 
Act, that when the Conservative leader 
visited the Conservative province, he 
did not venture to say a word against it. 

From a merely party point of view, 
therefore, the demonstrations in the 
north can scarcely be said to have been 
really effective. So long as it remains 
true that the only loyal province in 
Ireland has been kept loyal by a Libe- 
ral measure, the Conservatives cannot 
easily plan a very successful attack. 
From another point of view, however, 
the demonstration has not been with- 
out use or instruction, It impresses 
on us with new force the old truth 
that there are two Irelands, with a 
terrible gulf between them, yet each 
as ferocious and as little English in 
temper or method as the other. The 
heated and passionate language of Mr. 
Healy, on one side, is no worse and no 
better than the coarse and rabid stuff 
of Dr. Kane, on the other; and on 
neither side do we see a trace of a real 


sense of responsibility. When Lord 
Rossmore declares that blood will be 
upon the hands of the British Govern- 
ment if they allow the Nationalists to 
hold meetings in Ulster, while he, at 
the same time, virtually incites to the 
disorder which he pretends to depre- 
cate, he only shows that the Orange- 
man can be as unreasonable, and as 
audacious, and can show as little real 
feeling for law and order, as the 
Ribandman. If one faction has all 
the vices of newly freed serfs, the 
other is no better than dispossessed 
planters and oligarchs have ever been 
before them. In such a scene, the 
words of English statesmen, whether 
Liberal or Conservative, can count for 
very little. The problem will work 
itself, not out, but into new stages, 
by the slow evolution of social and 
economic forces. It was their pressure 
that led to the last agitation and to 
the legislation that was compelled by 
it. What may be the new develop- 
ments of these forces as they may 
chance to work, whether in Lreland or 
among the Irish in America, no man 
can foresee. 


The sun of Conservative eloquence 
had no sooner set in Ireland than 
Liberal luminaries rose above the 
horizon in England. The gathering 
at Leeds was in many respects a singu- 
lar and remarkable assembly. It was 
composed of between two and three 
thousand representatives of the 
Liveral party from all districts of 
Great Britain, and it met in effect to 
press or impose a policy on Ministers 
and Parliament. Alarmists may re- 
regard such a body, meeting with such 
a purpose, as the germs of a formidable 
Convention—an institution destined 
in the fulness of time to displace the 
responsible authority of Parliament 
by the mandates of irresponsible 
organisations fortuitously collected. 
But such apprehensions will not be 
shared by those who have a livelier 
faith in the substantial good sense 
and rightmindedness of the nation, 
as the true rock on which the stability 
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of the country and its institutions 
ultimately rests. To them the force 
and the unity of the Conference at 
Leeds, the energy and solidity of its 
proceedings, will be of good omen. 
The party of Conservatism is solid 
and coherent by its nature and com- 
position. It represents a phalanx of 
interests spontaneously bound together 
by common hopes and common fears. 
On the other side there is not natur- 
ally, and there cannot be, the same 
closeness of social or intellectual 
cohesion. Yet it is essential to the 
free play of a constitution working by 
party that each party should be capable 
of governing, of legislating, and of ad- 
ministering the affairs of the Empire, 
and that each should be able to con- 
struct and devise a policy from time 
to time to which all sections of the 
party should be willing and able to 
‘rally. The Conference at Leeds was 
a striking proof of the aptitude of 
the great bodies represented there for 
what, in the language of French 
politics, are styled governmental ideas. 
There was a great deal of genuine dis- 
cussion, and there was as much honest 
and general deliberation as was com- 
patible with the large number of persons 
present. But the temper of the dele- 
gates was thoroughly practical, posi- 
tive, and free from moonshine. If the 
House of Commons could despatch its 
business in the same spirit, the out- 
look in public affairs would be brighter 
than itis. There was one exception, 
but too much ought not to be made of 
it. A resolution was carried in favour 
of giving votes to women. Whatever 
we may think of the proposal on its 
merits, it was undoubtedly out of place 
on such an occasion. The delegates 
had met to discuss a practical pro- 
gramme, and to inform the Govern- 
ment of the various changes that 
they expected to see introduced into the 
electoral system before the end of the 
present Parliament. Female suffrage 
is not one of these changes. Nobody 
with any sense in his or her head ex- 
pects to see it proposed in the next 
Reform Bill. The Prime Minister is 


opposed to it, and so are some of his 
most important colleagues. Nor, if they 
were to propose it, would Parliament 
assent. In the division that took 
place in the House of Commons 
(July 6th) only 114 members sup- 
ported it. Whether it ever will be 
ripe or not, the subject is not ripe 
now, and it ought not to have been 
included in a programme professing 
and designed to be a programme, 
present, immediate, and for the hour. 
Anybody, however, will make a great 
mistake who allows this casual devia- 
tion from the paths of good sense to 
depreciate the weight and value of the 
Conference in his eyes. 

The upshot of the proceedings was 
the declaration of a strong and urgent 
expectation that the Government would 
introduce next session a measure for 
giving a vote to the county house- 
holder on the same terms as to the 
borough householder, accompanying it 
by a pledge to bring in a bill for 
amending the distribution of seats at 
the earliest possible date after the 
passing of the Franchise Bill. If the 
Minister should see his way to pro- 
ceeding with either a measure for 
improving the Government of London, 
or one for the better government of 
counties, so much the better. But the 
readjustment of the representation— 
that, according to the practically 
unanimous wish of the delegates at 
Leeds, is to be the next great business. 
The Conference, in short, acted on the 
propositions laid down in a letter 
that was read from Mr. Trevelyan :— 
“Tf this Parliament carries household 
suffrage in the counties, it will have 
done what in itself would be a worthy 
return for the great election of March 
and April, 1880; and if it fails to 
carry it, the Parliament will be in 
itself a failure.” 

Underneath the whole proceedings 
ran a strong current of feeling about 
another, a graver, and a more arduous 
subject that lies not very far ahead 
in English polities. Mr. Bright de- 
scribed it in language of no ordinary 
import :— 
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“There are other questions which will come 
up no doubt for discussion and for settlement. 
There is one which I think is not very remote. 
It is a great question which will have to be 
faced. The question is, and will be, how to 
deal with the constant conflict between the 
Lords and Commons. It is in my mind a con- 
flict which is full of peril to one of them, and 
full of humiliation to both of them. It has 
been the common opinion, supported by many 
writers on constitutions, and especially on our 
constitution, that two houses are necessary, 
and that no steady government can exist in 
any country whose policy and whose legisla- 
tion is determined by the vote of a single 
representative chamber. I recollect myself 
when I was a boy writing an essay in defence 
of that very opinion. I think the conduct of 
the majority of the peers is fast dispelling 
that opinion and that delusion. How do we 
stand with regard to that Chamber? The 
Crown cannot now reject any bill sent up for 
its acceptance. No one of you ever heard 
that the _—_ or the kings that have pre- 
ceded her have vetoed any measure which has 
passed both Houses of Parliament. If the 
Crown be limited in this way, why not the 
Peers? Why not enact that if the Peers have 
rejected a bill once, and it has been recon- 
sidered in a subsequent session by the Com- 
mons, and after due deliberation has been 
again sent up to the Peers, that then the 
Peers shall pass it on, and it will receive the 
Royal assent, and it will become law. Now 
I have said years ago that a house of legisla- 
tion, hereditary and irresponsible, cannot be 
a permanent institution in a free country. 
Bear in mind what I say, ‘hereditary and 
irresponsible.’ By some method the two 
Houses, if they are to continue to exist, 
must be reconciled. They must be made 
equally or sufficiently responsible to the na- 
tional wants and to the national conscience.” 


It is not to be denied that this is a 
matter to which serious politicians in 
both camps are giving more and more 
anxious attention, and that there is 
good reason why they should. 

Cynical critics laugh at these move- 
ments for the revision of our ancient 
constitution. Crowds of ignorant men, 
they tell us, throng round platforms 
to hear reasons why they should ex- 
tend that power which they ought 
never to have had, to other crowds 
more ignorant than themselves : what 
tragi-ccomedy was ever more gross! 


The answer is that the same remark’ 


would have been precisely as apt and 
as just about the Reform Bill of 1832 
and its successor in 1867. Yet we 


know that in each of these memorable 
cases the extension of popular power 
was directly and immediately followed 
by wise and beneficent legislation. 
There is no reason to apprehend that 
the Reform Bill of 1884-5 will in 
that respect differ from those great pre- 
cedents. It is solid experience that is 
giving to statesmen all the world over 
increased confidence in the safety of be- 
stowing political power on great masses. 


Some recent events across the 
Channel have been used to discredit 
these and all similar views of popu- 
lar government. The King of Spain, 
like his brother kings from the 
Danube, had gone to pay homage to 
the German Cesar on the Rhine. He 
had watched with sympathetic eye the 
unveiling of that portentous brazen 
image on the Niederwald, which its 
votaries revere as Germania, but 
which for France is the fell goddess 
Bellona. He had been named colonel 
of an Uhlan regiment stationed in 
Strasburg. His public attitude, like his 
notorious attitude in private, betokened 
a policy which means that if ever France 
is at war she will need to keep an 
army of observation at the Pyrenees. 
With these things in their minds a 
Parisian mob hooted and jeered at 
the King on his passage through the 
streets, just as a London mob would 
assuredly have hooted at the Pope of 
Rome if he had driven along the 
Strand in the days of the Papal Ag- 
gression, or at the Czar of Russia 
if he had appeared in the City at 
the time when Lord Beaconsfield 
brought the Indian troops to Malta. 
Rude, impotent, undignified, if we 
please,—but no reason why Spain 
should demand ‘‘ reparation,” or why 
Englishmen should fall to their too 
favourite task of scolding and ad- 
monishing a foreign government and 
a foreign nation. The angry hoots of 
some English journalists at the French 
nation were at least as foolish as the 
hoots of the Parisian crowd at the 
Spanish king. It is difficult to see 
what the French Government could 
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have done. They ought to have pro- 
pared opinion ; but how can a govern- 
ment prepare opinion in a free country, 
where one voice or one journal is as 
good as another? They ought to have 
stopped the sale of caricatures and 
prints offensive to the Spanish king ; 
but to do this without the express 
solicitation of the Spanish ambassador 
would have been illegal. They ought 
to have made the police do their duty ; 
but how could policemen hinder two 
or three hundred thousand men from 
hissing and putting out their tongues? 
In short, though vexatious and un- 
worthy, the incident is now seen to 
have been in its essence trivial and 
fortuitous, and it leaves the question 
of popular government either in 
France or anywhere else exactly where 
it was. 

Less would have been made of the 
affair of the Spanish king in our 
own country, if the commercial treaty 
had not fallen through a couple of 
years ago; and less in France itself 
if it had not happened to fit in with a 
personal and ministerial struggle. M. 
Ferry can only hope to retain power 
by winning Orleanist votes. M. 
Thibaudin was obnoxious to the 
Orleanists for having displaced the 
Princes ; he was not working loyally 
with his colleagues in the administra- 
‘tion; and in the reception of the 
King of Spain he ostentatiously sepa- 
rated himself from them. There was 
an intrigue and a conflict, but M. 
Ferry won, and the inconvenient 
Minister of War was forced to resign. 
All this is very small politics, and 
for the moment the internal politics 
of France must be pronounced small. 
M. Ferry, in a defiant speech at Havre, 
has broken with the Extreme Left, 
and the session can hardly close with- 
out a pitched battle in which he is not 
unlikely to be deposed. If his suc- 
cessor were strong and resolute enough 
to check the active and forward policy 
into which France has drifted, the 
fall of M. Ferry would bring no small 
relief both to his own country and to 
the world. For though, as we have 


said, the politics of Paris are small, 
the issues are grave. A country that 
seems at the moment to be drifting as 
if under some fatalistic influence into 
a war with China, and into the chances 
of collision with Powers nearer than 
China, has serious business enough 
upon its hands. 

The wiser heads in France perceive 
clearly enough that what they want 
is a government and anarmy. Their 
isolation, they admit, is complete. 
“Russia,” they say, “is a long way 
off, and for the moment she has with- 
drawn into herself. Austria has sur- 
rendered her foreign policy to Prince 
Bismarck. It was not exactly an 
excess of friendship for us that made 
Italy join the triple alliance. Eng- 
land, since we left Egypt to her, has 
no longer any interests in common, 
Germany, we know; her menacing 
lectures may be read daily, and the 
odious and stupid proposal in some of 
her prints to exclude French merchan- 
dise from her markets isa sign at once 
of German ill-humour and German 
clumsiness. Weare isolated. Without 
a government and an army, we are 
undone.” Competent observers of the 
recent manceuvres, and acquainted 
with the condition of military organi- 
zation in France, describe her as still 
a long way behind Germany,—much 
more behind Germany plus one or two 
allies. But the formation of an army 
depends after all on continuity of 
administration (not that continuity of 
administration under the Second 
Empire was much of a success). Un- 
luckily, M.Thibaudin was the eleventh 
Minister of War since 1870, just as 
one British ambassador has had to do 
business with eighteen Foreign Secre- 
taries on the Quai d’Orsay in thirteen 
years. It is the same in the Assembly. 
There is want of cohesiveness. Men 
differ in views of this and that, but 
their differences are hardly wide 
enough to prevent co-operation for 
the actual purposes of the day, if the 
value of co-operation were realised, or 
its conditions practically faced. Nor 
are the constituencies energetic. Some 
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recent elections have resulted in the 
return of candidates favoured by 
M. Clémenceau, but the number 
of votes is unsatisfactorily small. 
The successful candidate at Apt in 
Vaucluse only polled 4,000 votes 
out of a register of 16,000. Here 
is one of the well-known difficulties 
of popular and representative go- 
vernment. People will fight with 
energy for the establishment of a 
system which, after it has been es- 
tablished, they expect to work auto- 
matically. Yet the French electors 
have questions to decide which ought 
to make them rally to the polls. The 
issues before them are not dissimilar 
from those that produced the great 
rout of 1880 among ourselves, and 
nobody who is well-informed as to 
French public opinion has any doubt 
that it is as hostile to distant expedi- 
tions of aggression as was English 
opinion three or four years ago. 
Meanwhile, there is deplorable truth 
in M. Ferry’s account of the Irrecon- 
cilable section, ‘Why speak,” he 
cried, “of government, stability, and 
method? The Extremists do not want 
them. Government they do not de- 
sire ; and whosoever speaks of such a 
thing is a ‘ Monarchist.’ So long as 
a particle of authority subsists, the 
country for them will be under a 
Monarchical system. It is the same 
with stability ; for them stability is 
the enemy. Their idea of a Republic 
is one of perpetual agitation and in- 
cessant change. As to their method, 
their first principle is to have none. 
They proceed after a very simple 
fashion. In their programme is set 
down every possible thing, whether 
desirable or not, detestable or pre- 
mature. The political programme of 
the Extremists is the table of con- 
tents of a political dictionary of the 
twentieth or twenty-first century.” 
How to preserve a solid parliamentary 
majority that shall represent the mind 
and temper of the true France against 
literary hornets like M. Rochefort, 
and against politicians crazy with per- 
sonal vanity or frenzied ideals,—that is 


still the task for France, and unfor- 
tunately the task seems no nearer tc 
its accomplishment than it was seven 
years ago. That is no reason why — 
men should despair of free govern- 
ment. Amid all the present impo- 
tence and confusion France is sounder 
now than it was in those glittering 
years in which the Second Empire was 
drawing her into the abyss. 


That busily-employed personage, the 
philosophic historian of the twenty- 
first century, will look back upon the 
spread of the English constitutional 
and parliamentary system over the 
face of the earth with the same in- 
terest and astonishment as is caused 
by the phenomenon of the similar 
spread of the Catholic Church. Half 
Europe has either gone through, or 
has been apprehending, a Ministerial 
crisis within the last month or six 
weeks, In Spain the return of the 
king, from an expedition against which 
his wisest counsellors had strongly 
dissuaded him, was speedily followed, 
as indeed had been universally antici 
pated, by a change of Ministry. Sagasta 
has resigned, and is succeeded by 
Posada de Herrera. The new adminis- 
tration, though not what is called a 
great or first-class Ministry, represents 
a marked movement in advance towards 
the Extreme Left, with a programme 
of constitutional change in a demo- 
cratic direction ; a commercial treaty 
with England, and a customs union 
with Portugal, if either can be got: 
and reform in the army. The last of 
these is the most vital, for the com- 
plete subordination of the army is 
obviously the first condition of consti- 
tutional stability in Spain, whatever 
the political system may be. 

Among the little States of the 
Balkan Peninsula there has been a 
considerable fermentation, the true 
significance of which is not easy to 
penetrate. It is not very wonderful 
that French politicans should suppose 
that the perturbations in that volcanic 
quarter were the work of the hand that 
they discern stealthily moving wher- 
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ever motion is perceptible. Prince 
Bismarck, they say, will launch 
Austria upon Russia in the spring. If 
this were so, the world might well 
quake. But the probabilities are all 
in the other direction, and of even 
such evidence as might be expected 
there is not a trace. The visit of the 
Roumanian Minister to Berlin and 
Vienna is believed to have had for 
its object not the entry of his State 
into the Austro-German alliance but 
rather the conveyance of assurances to 
the Central Powers that the stiffness of 
Roumania on the Danubian question was 
not due to furtive hostility to Austria, 
or to any special devotion to the sup- 
posed designs or interests of Russia. 
As Austria might at any moment 
have pressed tne Danubian kingdom by 
her mandate from the London Confer- 
ence, the explanations and assurances 
of M. Bratiano, if they were of the 
nature supposed, have for the time 
removed a source of danger. In Bul- 
garia, the evolution of the recent 
crisis points equally against the exist- 
ence of any present designs of active 
menace to the European peace on 
the part of Russia. The result of 
the late events in Bulgaria has ob- 
viously been to give a check, whatever 
it may be worth, in the little country 
that undoubtedly owes to Russian sym- 
pathy and Russian arms her deliver- 
ance from the barbarous yoke of the 
Turk. It may well be galling to 
Russia to see the people for whom 
she won freedom asserting their 
independence even against their 
benefactors, and her agents have 
shown some want of tact in letting 
this disappointment be too harshly 
seen. But Russian statesmen are well 
aware that this movement in Bulgaria 
has been the spontaneous result of a 
Nationalist sentiment, if on a small 
scale, and for the present they seem 
to have made up their minds to live 
with this sentiment on as good terms 
October 24. 


as may be attainable. It is in Servia 
that the signs are more disquieting. 
The last elections were said to have 
been the result of a battle between 
the Rouble and the Florin, in which 
the latter got the worst of it. Such 
explanations are usually shallow, and 
there is good reason to think that 
they are so here. The political agita- 
tion which ended in the overthrow of 
the late Servian Ministry was in fact 
the expression of social and economic 
uneasiness. New laws have been gradu- 
ally introduced which have caused 
extreme perturbation among a pop- 
ulation of which 95 per cent. is 
agricultural. These laws have facili- 
tated the consolidation of landed pro- 
perty, and transformed great quantities 
of land held in common into the object 
of individual ownership. Hence a land- 
less proletariate has risen into ex- 
istence, and a strong current has set 
in against Austrian and other ez- 
ploiteurs, whether in respect of 
railway projects or otherwise. Eco- 
nomic movements are always formid- 
able, as Ireland has shown us only 
too plainly. In Servia they may lead 
to disorder, and disorder may lead to 
intervention, and intervention may 
lead to the Battle of Armageddon. 

As for the great country which 
is so concerned in these affairs,— 
through the vast gloom that hides 
Russia from the western observer we 
may discern in the funeral of Turge- 
nief, and the circumstances that 
made of it an imposing political de- 
monstration, another sign of the revo- 
lution that is surely preparing against 
a repressive and obscurantist régime. 
“The peasants never read Turgenief ; 
it was no more than a demonstration 
of the lettered classes.” Whether or 
not, a system that has practically the 
whole of the lettered classes, from 
highest to lowest, against it, sooner 
or later is doomed, unless Russia is 
the land of miracle. 
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